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ABSTRACT 

Concurrent with a needs assessment and community 
input study^ a research team undertook two behavioral science 
research efforts- The first was an identification and azamination of 
the influence network through which local leadership was organized* 
The second was an examination of how those who constituted the 
network of policy-making influentlals perceived the education system. 
Throughout this year* long period^ the research team and the group 
doing the needs assessment observed each other's activities and 
consulted on the meaning and impact of the way their efforts impinged 
on each other. The two major chapters of this document are concerned 
with influence analysis and cognitive mapping. Both chapters use the 
same format^^the concept and background of the research is presented^ 
the methodology and the nature of the results this strategy provides 
are eicplained^ the results of the research from Port Angeles are 
presented^ and the applicability of the findings in the community are 
examined- Conclusions and implications are drawn in the final 
chapter* (Author/IHT) 
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Chapter I 
I NTROD UCT I O N 



These are times when, for reasons that are not at all clear to 
most of us, the urban place^^that mundane and widely relied upon engine 
of our society — ^has come upon unexpectedly Intense levels of difficulty. 
This nation Is built around the social productlvrty of this elaborate 
social mechanism. Its capacity to produce such ordinary goods and ser^ 
vices as fresh water and public transportation has been taken for granted 
over the whole of the two centuries of our national existence. To these 
we have now added a lengthy Inventory of claims* So deeply seated are 
our expectations toward It that even though the so-called urban crisis 
has been with us for almost two decades, we are still not quite able to 
come to terms with the possibility that we may have to modify our concep- 
tion of what a city is and what it can accomplish in light of the basic 
changes taking place In our society as a whole. 

Community development is a familiar way of attending to some 
familiar dysfunctions that disrupt the orderly flow of urban services. 
The Division of Community and Organization Development of the University 
of Washington, under whose auspices the studies reported here were car- 
ried out, has been engaged In helping revise the tangled skein of urban 
concerns for over a quarter of a century. Its services have been sought 
out by virtually every city In the state; many communities have returned 
to seek out assistance numerous times. The generally high quality of 
local governmont across the State of Washington indicates that these ef-^ 
forts have not been without effect. 

Still, no one familiar with the local s^ le would deny the 
eKlstence of bome nagging. Intractable difficulties which prejudice the 
public's confidence against local government's viability as a productive' 
mechanism. We should now like to turn to the nature of some of these 
d i f f icu I ties. 



CHANGING CHARACTER OF URBAN PRODLrMS 

One of the most striking ways of coming to on appreciation of 
the nature of the difficulty In which the modern urban center finds It- 
self IS to comparo the kinds of things that the Univeralty's consultants 
did Ir the name of community development a quarter of a century ago with 
what they are called upon to do today. 

Establishing parks was almost a fad in the years immediately 
fo Mowing World War II, It appears that it was not merely the urge to 
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beautify the environs and break the surge of housing development that led 
many cities to turn in this direction In the early fifties. One suspects 
that in some of these places the opening of a park In or near the city 
center came to signify some of what the Boston Commons has represented 
for more than two hundred years; that one of the higher expressions of 
community is to share a pleasing, congenial open space with others who 
reside In the urban place where one makes his or her home* 

Not a few communities involved themselves with more mundane Im- 
provements; extending sewer facilities^ Improving sewage lines. Install- 
ing treatment plants and Improving water systems all caught the Interest 
of many smaller communities* Interestingly enough, many larger cities 
were undertaking more dramatic enterprises, such as public housing* for 
which they hired professional planners and program managers* This tended 
to lead many of them to a lessened Interest In ciTlzen-Inltlated programs 
of change. 

What stands out as one reviews the reports of these early ef- 
forts Is that they were project-oriented, A community came to the cam- 
pus seeking assistance in dealing with Its problems and the consultants 
spent from six months to a year working with voluntarily staffed citizen 
groups which were quite pleased with themselves If they Identified a par- 
ticular project that needed to be undertaken and then launched it. Put- 
ting sldevHjIks and curbs in, surfacing graveled streets, adding a library 
to a school, installing new and more powerful street |lghts-==these were 
all looked upon as useful and meaningful things to do In the name of 
civic improvement* A city that could move through a series of such proj- 
ects over a period of three to five years could hope to achieve enough 
recognition to be considered an Ail-American City, 

Dominating almost everything the Division has done In the past 
few years Is a very different kind of concern^=-part Id patlon. Organizing 
neighborhood councils illustrates an explicit and concrete thrust toward 
Increasing citizen involvement; holding workshops and conferences to dis- 
cuss the dynamics of participation reflects attempts to come to a better 
understanding of what the role of the responsible citizen shall have to 
become in the contemporary urban center. And surrounding many of these 
attempts to recapture a diminished sense of civic Involvement Is a cloud 
of not merely ambiguity but uncertainty. Again and again, as if someone 
were moving from city to city Implanting a single refrain, one hears the 
same questions, "What has happened? What has gone wrong? How did we 
ever get ourselves In a predicament such as this? Who is at fault? 

Like the parents of the proverbial teenager, city fathers have 
had the experlc le of suddenly discovering that they do not fully under- 
stand a place with which they have become so completely familiar that 
they have to stop and consciously assert their perplexity about why pro- 
grams of action have come upon such troubled times. It Is then that an 
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all too corT¥T)on dynamic Is activated; confusion degradeL into frustration, 
frustration erupts as fault-»f Inding^ and what is Inherently a matter for* 
clinical Judgrront emerges as a conflict between personalities that does 
Mttle more than distract those Interested In solving a problem from Its 
generic nature and Intrinsic causes, "Oh, for the day when a well^ 
conceived, well-done project would ameliorate our diff Icut i les," might 
very well be the laront of those who have struggled through a long and 
cumbersome assessment of the local situation only to find that there is 
not that much that the residents of the corwnunlty can do about some of 
their most pressing problems* Initiatives have tended to migrate else-^ 
where, especIaMy to federal and state agencies. 

It was in the spirit of seeking to discover ways of equipping 
local leaders and their constituents with more penetrating modes of anal- 
ysis, more powerful ways of probing for underlying causes, that this at- 
tempt to harness customary ways of facliltatfng community development 
with wel l-estabi ished ways of researching the urban scene was conceived* 



NEED FOR NEW RESPONSES 

Those whose business It Is to study the turbulent urban scene 
have been saying for ^-^^me time that cities have become much more complex 
places than most of us understand them to be* It Is not merely that we 
need to develop new ways of dealing with urban problems; we need to realize 
that we shall have to fashion new ways of coming to understand our diffi- 
culties before we can really come to grips with the challenge of forging 
more elaborate responses to them* 

It is to this challenge, that of developing more potent ways of 
analyzing our civic difficulties, that this attempt to fuse research and 
consultation into an integrated process is directed. It has long be^n an 
article of faith In this country that if you assemble a sturdy set of lo- 
cal residents and work with them over a period of t!me, their common sense 
will assert itself as collective Judgments about what thnir real problems 
are* Once they know what they are really up against, so the saying goes, 
Americans can be counted on to get the Job done* It Is toward expanding, 
and deepening the understandings upon which these discussions are based 
that this experiment In teaming science with proven and practical pro- 
cedures for facilitating a collective diagnosis of local difficulty was 
aiming as this project took shape In the spring of 1974, The experiences 
of those working out of the Division of Community and Organization Devel- 
opment had pointed toward the need for equipping local residents with a 
better understanding of the dynamics operative In local programs of ac- 
tion, such as education, which sometimes become so convoluted as to be 
literally incomprehenslb' " to them. 
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One must hasten to add tnat this is not to suggest that there 
was an unwillingness to strive for understanding on the part of local 
leaders. What seems to be the difficulty here nas some of the naturs of 
an oversight. It often seems as If rhose who ilva In a community do not 
think to look at some of what they could see almost at wl I U Familiarity 
breeds contempt, the old saw goes. In this Instance, it may be that famil- 
iarity Is an antecedent to something having the nature of oversight, dis^ 
regard or I ncomprehens I b i I i ty p 

Science has long bean an appropriate antidote for precisely 
this kind of malady; for science, so that saying goes, is nothing more 
than an elaborate way of demonstrating the obvious* In initiating this 
project, the Division sought to explore the possibility that conclusively 
demonstrating that which had dtsappearsd Into the forest of details en^ 
veloping a program of ac-^Ion would provide t3 critically Important kind of 
delineation of some underlying forces that need to be dealt with in 
coming to terms with difficulty. 



BACKGROUND AND CONTEXT 

During the on^- ^ear period, July I, 1974, to June 30, 1975, the 
Division of Community ^nd Organization Development of the University of 
Washington conducted a comr^unlty development project with School District 
#21 in Port Angeles, Washington. Port Angeles Is a city of 15,000, lo- 
cated on the north end of the Olympic Peninsula, approximately 7^ miles 
northwest of Seattle, Washington. Its primary Industries arc paper and 
wood product m^anuf acturl ng and tourism. 

This community devolopment project was supported by a grant 
under Title I of the Higher Education Act of 1965, through the Office of 
Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, The project, 
called the Community Development ^ -tlon Program, had two parallel thrusts: 
(a) a needs assessment and planni effort aimed at Increasing citizen 
input Into educational pol icy^maki :.y and Cb) a behavioral science research 
project focusing on the Influence and policy-making structures within the 
education system. The needs assessment project was directed by staff 
of the Division of Community and Organization Development, Daniel Shannon 
and Patricia Shiner. The research effort was directed by the authors, 
primarily Dr, Redfleld, with Edmond Gore serving as a research assistant. 
The prim- / objective In launching this twin pronged effort In the con- 
munlty w . to allow for n retrospective assessmont of the pntentlal use 
of the r search activities, and their results, by community dovolopmenf 
consults ts in helping thD^.e In the community to understand and deal 
with son,j of the larger dimensions of program change associated with such 
local programs as education. This monograph will repori" the theory, thr 
methods, and the result- ' f the research that was conductGd and Its 
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relattonshlp to the alms of community development and social change. 



DIVISION OF COMMUNITY AND ORGANIZATION DEVELOPMENT 

The Division of Cormiunlty and Organization Development at the 
University of Weshlngton Is part of the Office of ^ntlnulng Education* 
The staff Is conitltuted of a director, en assistant director, and a 
number of consultants. The Division has historically been a means by 
which the University attempts to respond to calls for assistance by com- 
munities In the state* It represents a way of bringing the expertise 
centered at the University to bear on local situations* Its activities, 
by contrast with those of private consulipets, stress Improving the co-* 
herence of local leadership and the pollWy^maklng skills of community 
leaders—as opposed to providing specific solutions to concrete problems. 
Over the years, the Division has developed strategies for helping local 
groups of citizens to organize themselves to undertake policy studlesi 
conduct surveys of l^al attitudes, analyze and plan lines of action, 
and undertake to fmplOTent plans through activities defined and directed 
by the citizens themselves* This approach has focused on the community 
as a whole and stresses local Initiatives In response to locally defined 
needs and goals* Over the last four years, the Division has also been 
developing a capability to probe Into specific Issue areas and program 
sec+ors. The project In Port Angeles, which dealt only with education, 
is an example of this emerging direction In the DlvlsIon^s orientation* 

At the request of both the school district administration and 
the citizen advisory group, the Division staff set about to organize com^ 
munity members to undertake a needs assessment and planning activity 
aimed at providing school district leadership with input from the com- 
munity on school policies and programs* These efforts soon consumated 
themselves In a collective decision to organize a series of community 
meetings open to a 1 1 community members and defined according to the at- 
tendance areas for the elementary schools In fhe district* At the first 
set of meetings, a list of goals for the education system was arrived 
□t through the use of the Phi Delta Jtoppa Goal Setting Process. At a 
second set of community meetings, a list of educational needs was devel-^ 
oped using the nominal group technique* At the conclusion of the second 
set of meetings, representatives were chosen from each of the attendance 
areas to constitute a district council* This council undertook to ex^ 
amine and consolidate the data from the various area moetings* 

The district council delineated five gennral areas cf concern 
for the education system In Port Angeles, These war© nersonnel, student/ 
teacher/parent relations, finance, physical plant, and curriculum* The 
district council then set up five task forces to deal with these five 
areas of concern. People who had been partfclpatf ng in th community 
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meetings were asked to affiliate themselves with one or another of these 
task forces. 

The expanded task forces set about to clarify and consolidate 
the needs assessment statements In their area and to carry on fact flnd^ 
mg sessions with the administration and staff of the school district. 
The results of the task forces' efforts was an overall report to the school 
board elaborating In some detail the areas of concern with which these cit- 
izen groups felt the school board should deal* The school board reviewed 
the material and referred part of the report to the school district admin- 
istration for study and action, kept part of the report for continued board 
examination and referred part of the report back to the cltlzen^s groups 
for study and recommendations. There were two task force groups operating 
in the community at the beginning of July 1975, pursuant to the school 
board's request. These groups were receiving continued support from the 
Division staff, which was also continuing Its efforts to provide support 
for the c 1 t I zen=manned neighborhood groups. 

During this same period, the research team undertook two behav- 
ioral science research efforts. The first wa^ an Identification and ex- 
amination of the Influence network through which local leadership was 
organized. The second was an examination of how those who constituted 
the network of policy-making Influentials perceived the education system; 
how^ the study queried, does the program fit together, how do components 
perform various functions In behalf of a total effort? At the end of 
each phase of the research, researchers conducted feedback sessions with 
the community members, carefully going over the results and their Impli- 
cations* Throughout this year- long period, the research team Fid the 
Division staff observed each other's activities and consulted i the 
meaning and Impact of the way their efforts Impinged upon ear' other. 
The key questions were "Would the research process, its res ^ and their 
feedback help the Division staff to better perform the act! ties they 
were engaged in?" "Were there things the research would j|e them to 
do which they were not ordinarily able to do for a commun^ /?" ^ 

There were reasons to hold some reservations Dut this -'two 

there war ..jme question as 
to whether one actually might d 1 srupt the other. Even if they turned out 
to be complimentary, as was hoped, how should they be coordinated? At 
what point should the two research probes be activated? Would the most 
effective strategy be to conduct the research and then engage In the de- 
velopment activities? Should they be undertaken at the same time? How 
should they be staged if they were to be paralleled? 

Not having the answers to these questions at the beginning of 
the project, the Division staff and the research team settled upon a 
contingent approach; the research would be Initiated shortly after the 
development process was under way and then there would be periodic as-^ 
sessments as to how well this was serving the community. 
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This monograph presents. In the spirit of the project launched 
In Port Angeles, an examination of how these parallel efforts undertaken 
In behalf of the education system there might be applicable In. other 
communities. 



Chapter I I 

INFLUENCE ANALYSIS; THE IMPORTANCE—CONTACTS RESEARCH 



The process of applying behavforal science research to local 
programs of action takes place through the collection of two types of 
data. The first Is the Importance and contacts data which Is discussed 
In this chapter* The second Is the cognitive mapping data, which is pre- 
sented In the next chapter. Both chapters will use the same format* 
First the concept and background of the research will be presented. This 
Is followed by a presentation of the methodology and the nature of re- 
sults this research strategy provides j then the results of the research 
from Port Angeles are presented* Finally the applicability of the find- 
ings In the community will be examined* 



THE CONCEPT AND BACKGROUND 
OF THE IMPORTANCE AND CONTACTS RESEARCH 



The Concept of the Research 

The researcher as an outsider and a newcomer to the community 
in which he seeks to collect data faces much the same situation as does 
the new teacher who Is beginning his career. The beginning teacher will 
know little of the socio-political aspects of his profession and little 
of how the education system fits Into the community. Only through living 
and working in the community does he begin to understand how the people 
who man the various parts of the program sector fit together. The most 
successful participants in the program sector will have^ through time 
and experience, grasped how the Influence and communication networks of 
the program sector operate within the norms, values, and folkways of 
that community. Some people will not be Interested In the decision- 
making process^ others will. In time, those interested will become privy 
to the experiences and Informa+fon necessary to understand how the program 
sector actually operates at the policy-making level. 

For the researcher who seeks to understand the form and struc- 
ture of influence within a program sector and then to transfer that know- 
ledge back to the community the problem Is not desire or Interest; the 
problems are time and access. He must find a way to compress the time 
required for this learning process Into a brief period to gain access to 
the Inner workings of the program sector. TKa Influence—contacts re- 
search was developed to provide access to Insider's knowledge about 
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Influence and commun icatlon patterns within the program sector and to ac 
compllsh this In a relatively short time* 

The Importance—contacts research Is designed to tap the per- 
ceptions that cofmnunlty members hold about who Is pfvotal In the program 
being studied (such as education) and how they come Into contact with th< 
others Tyho are part of Its iGadershlp, From this data a series of Indi- 
vidual and aggregate Influence and communication linkages In the program 
sector can be Identified. These llnkagGS are then analyied and the rt« 
suits are shared with the members of the community. The basic unit of 
data IS the perceptions of Individuals about who Is Influantta! In the 
program sector and how often they come Into contact with other people In 
the network of Inf luentlals* No assumption Is made that these perception 
mirror reality^ though those of the more Informed and active respondents 
may be quite accurate. Rather It Is assumed that these perceptions con-- 
stitute a context, a definition of "how things are," which the Individual 
use to make sense of events and actions, to anticipate outcomes, and to 
shape their responses to those actions and outcomes* The analysis of the 
data provides the researcher with Influence and communication patterns 
from which a picture of the network of pollcy-frakl ng Influentfals can be 
developed. This enables the researcher, In a true sense, to view the 
program sector as an active, salient person In the community would view 
It, In addition, because the researcher Is able to draw on the percep- 
tions of a larger number of cofTfnunlty members, he obtains a more compre- 
hensive view of the program sector than that of any single community 
member* 

It Is also useful to contrast the position of the researcher 
using the methodology relied upon In Port Angeles with that of the par- 
ticipant observer. The researwher who seeks a participant observer 
status In a program sector wants to obtain an "insider*s" view* Just as 
does the researcher who relies on the Importance—contacts research. If 
the participant observer Is successful he will come to share understand-- 
Ings about the program sector with the members of the community. But his 
understanding will not be systematic, scientifically based, or comprehen- 
sive, while those of the importance— contacts researcher will be. Of 
equal Importance, the importance — contacts researcher has an independent 
status which allows him to use his Information In ways that are denied 
the participant observer* This Is because the participant observer has 
to accept the norms and values of the community In order to gain access 
to the community. The conditions of his status then become constraints 
on his actions because his access and legitimacy can be withdrawn and 
the validity of his perceptions denied by those In the community. The 
Importance— contacts researcher who gains his Information through a 
systematic application of behavioral science Is In a significantly dif- 
ferent position. He uses his science to gain access to the community aid 
his results are based on what people In the con^unlty say about them- 
selves. This becomes critical when the focus shifts from the gathering 
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and analysis of data to some type of app!Icatlon on behalf of the eommun- 
Ity fnembers* 

Backgrounds Importance—CQntacts Research and "Community Power" 

The speotflc methodology used here Is an attrlbutlonal metho* 
do logy. The data conilits of what the respondents to the research in^ 
strument attribute to others In the community concerning who Is Influ- 
ential In The program sector and how frequently they com# Into contact 
with others In the sector. The basic research Instrument Is a list of 
namas of people In the community who are assumed to be active and/or 
salient In the program sector being studied. The general form of this 
methodology has been used to study communities for over 20 v^-arSp dating 
back to Floyd HunterU semlrial study, Comfnunltv Power Structure , 

Over the years a debate has raged over the "best" way to study 
decision making In communities and Individual program sectors. The code 
phrase for this set of concerns Is " communttv power *" Three principal 
positions or "approaches" can be Identified, An approach as the term Is 
used here signifies both a theory and a methodology for the study of de- 
cision making. 

The first approach Is asscx:tated with Hunter and Is often 
called a "reputatlonal" approach, although the term used here, attrlby- 
tlonal, is more accurate- The second Is associated with Robert Oahl and 
his book. Who Governs? This approach Is often called a "declslon-raking" 
approach. The phrase "Issue resolution" Is more descriptive of the focus 
of this approach, however. The third approach Is associated with the 
work of Bachrach and Baratz and their book^ Power and Poverty *3 This ap- 
proach Is often called a "non-^declsion-^maklng" approach. Again an alter- 
native phrase, the "context of Issue processing," Is more accurate. The 
debate over how to study community decision making Involves methndologi^ 
cal, substantive, and nonnatlve Issues. This community power debate Is 
of great: scientific interest and Importance and those unfamiliar with It 
may wish to consult these three books. 

While the methodology used In the Importance— contacts research 
comes directly from the attrlbutlonal approach, we make no claim that 
attrlbutlonal approach Is the best way to study decision making In com- 
munities, or that decision making as a whole Is being examined by an at- 
trlbutlonal methodology, tether we contend that the methodological and 
substantive parts of the community power debate have been based on too 
limited a conception of decision making with the result that people have 
tried to make each of the various approaches do more than they are really 
designed to do. 

Decision making as a whole Is a behavioral phenomena which has 
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both structure and process components. The processes of decision making 
Involve the generation, formation, processing, and resolution of specific 
Issues* These processes take place within a context of stable structures, 
such as perception of Influence, norms, values? and Institutions* These 
structures give a constancy to social situations* From this perspective 
each of the three approaches Identified above Is Involved with examining 
only one part of the whole which Is decision maklmg* 

The attributions I approach focuses on the contextual structures 
of decision makings the perceptions of community members concerning in^ 
fluence and communication linkages. The Issue resolution approach focuses 
on one of the process phases of dec Is ion TOklng, The context of Issue 
procc^sslng approach expands the focus of the Issue resolution approach to 
an examination of agenda formation. None of these approaches examines 
the whole of decision making. The attrlbutlonal approach focuses on 
structure and Is not a complete examination of even that component; the 
issue resclution and context of Issue processing approaches focus on 
process and neither Is a complete treatment of that part of decision 
making, 

in using an attributfonal methodology for the ^Importance^^con- 
tacts research the basic assumption Is that the research Is tapping the 
structures of decision making which form a context In which the processes 
of choice-making take place* The structures being studied are the per- 
ceived In-Muence and communication patterns In a program sector. These 
structures are taken to be necessary, but not sufHclentj for an under- 
standing of dec? s ion making In the program sector* When the Importance— 
contacts research Is placed In this perspective we believe that the major 
criticisms of an attri butiona I m ethodology are no longer relevant because 
they have been largely based on the assumptions made by the attrlbutlonal 
approach rather than focusing on an attrlbutional methodology on Its own 
mer I ts* 

Backqroundi: Fieldsite Cultivation 

The data-collection activities which are the focus of this mon^ 
ograph are preceded by an intensive series of site visits and interviews 
with all sectors of the community* These Involve a set of protocols de- 
veloped by the senior author over the course of a 20-year Involvement 
with community-based research- The concept Is to gain as Insightful an 
overview of the community as a whole ^s possible within the time con- 
straints that will Inevitably exist. Much of this fieldsite cultivation 
activity is the same no matter what substantive area Is to be examined b/ 
the research. Afternoons spent walking and driving give the researcher a 
feel for^the physical setting of the community. Interviews with people 
buch as ejected and appointed publTc officials* newspaper and radio per- 
sonnel, the manager of the Chamber of Commerce, the school superintendent, 
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the hospital administrator^ and the head of the local ministerial assocf- 
tion provide the researcher with Insights Into the nature of the comfTiun! ty, 
its culture. Its values, and Its norms* 

The social and physical community are settings in which th© lo- 
cal program restSi Much of the msaning of the activities within the locaJ 
program can be grasped only through a feel for these settings* Too often 
the desire to get on with taking data or solving problems tends to make 
what Is a necessary prelude to successful cormnunlty Involvement seem to 
be a luxury. Yet experience with cofmunlty based research In a number of 
cofrmunltles has shown that both a greater Insight Into the results of the 
data collection and an avoidance of potential strain between the oofmunlty 
and the researcher will result from building a wel i--rounded understanding 
of the comfnunlty and the research project-s refatfon to It through a sdI Id 
base of fields It© cultivation. 



Background: Research Projects 

The lmportance**contacts study of the Port Angeles educational 
system Is the third time that an educational system has been studied with 
this research Instrument In Its present form,, In addition, over the last 
four years studies of health care systems In four cornmunltles have also 
been carried out using the same research Instrument. While the Import- 
ance----contacts research Instrument has remaJned basically the same In 
these projects j the analysis of the data has been an evolving process in 
which new types of analysis and forrats for presentation have been deveH 
oped and new feedback techniques and strategies have been devised during 
each new study. The primary device for representfng Individual Influence 
and communication linkages, the molecular chart, was developed during a 
health care study In 1972^73 and the presentation for aggregate sector 
Influence linkages, the sector chart, was developed during the analysis 
of the Port Angeles data. Importance—contacts research In Port Angeles 
IS part of a continuing process of the development of analysis, feedback, 
and app 1 1 cat Ion « 



THE MCTHODOLOGY OF THE INPORTANCE—CONTACTS RESEARCH 



Data Collections Phase One - Judging 

The first phase of the data col I ect lon^-- Judging—beg fns by at- 
tempting to Identify as rany people as possible who have been active In 
some aspect of the pTOgram of action being studied over the last year. 
The key word In the preceding sentence Is '-active." Operationally, 
"active" Is determined by three measures. First, did the person's name 
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appear In the local newspaper in the last 12 monthi In connection with a 
story about the program sector being studied? Second, does the person 
hold or has he held In the last two years an official position In an In- 
stitution or organliatlon related to the program sector? Thirds Is he 
mentioned by other people In interviews as being active in the program 
sector? If a person meets any one of these criteria, his name Is placed 
on the Judging list for the program sector. If there Is any question, the 
name is added to the list. In this way a Judging list of 350 to 500 names 
fs constructed. This list will contain, with very few exceptions, every- 
one in the community who is active or salient to the program sector* In 
addition, those people who evaluate the Judging list are encouraged to 
add names to It* 

The mxf step fs to reduce this list so that It includes only 
the members of program leadership. The names are listed In alphabetical 
order on a form with spaces left for additional names. On the form ©ach 
name Is followed by two questions which are answered by a group of people 
chosen to screen the list* These people, known as Judges, are selected 
because of their knowledge of the program sector and their Involvement 
In the programs and institutions of the community. Between 15 and 25 
judges are asked to evaluate the list. If the program sector Is educa- 
tion. In addition to professional educators, the Judges would Include 
representatives of business, city and county government, non-prof esslcna I 
education groups, the newspaper and any other Snstltutlons and organlza-^ 
tions particular to the community being studied. The Judging Interview 
IS a face-to-face interview. The total interview form may be 15 to 20 
pages long and the interview will run from 45 to 90 minutes. 

Appendix A contains a blank first and last page of the Judging 
form for Port Angeles and can be referred to. The person doing the Judg- 
ing Is first asked to indicate how well he knows a persons CI) "I have 
not heard of him," (2) "I have heard of him but don't know him person- 
ally," (3) "I know him personally-" The respondent Is then asked to ash- 
less the person on the list as being In a (1) core, i2) support, or C3) 
peripheral position in relation to the leadership and planning activities 
In the program sector. 

The categories of core, support, and peripheral are defined for 
the person who is Judging by showing him the last page on the Judging 
form (Appendix A), ft contains a visual representation and a written 
definition of these terms. Briefly, the distinction conveyed to the re- 
spondent Is between levels of involvement with the leadership and plan- 
ning activities of the program sector. A teacher who provides good edu- 
cation in his classroom and Is generally active in behalf of the inltla- 
tFves of ethers to maintain and Improve the education system would fall 
Into the support group. A layman with no educatlonai expertise who Is a 
leader In a citizen's advisory group would fall into the core group. ^ A 
teacher who only performed the routine requirements of his Job and did 
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not Involve himself with any other aspect of the educational system 
would fall Into the peripheral group. The aim of this process Is to 
locate each person on the list In one of these three domains* 

The Judging forms are scored by assigning a weight of 0, 2 and 
3 to the "don^t know", "heard of", and "know personally" categories re- 
spectively, and a weight of 5^ 3 and I to the core, support and periph- 
eral groups respectively. The weights from the two questions are multi- 
plied together In order to derive a score for the person from each Judge* 
A person listed as "core" and "know personally" would receive a score of 
15 (5 X 3), while a person listed as "support" and "heard of" would re- 
ceive a score of 6 (3 x 2)* All of the scores a person on the Judging 
list receives are added tegether to reach a total Judging score. These 
scores are then arrayed from the highest to lowest* 

The objective of the Judging phase Is to arrive at a list of 
the most active, salient people In the program sector, which Is also of 
manageable size* Previous experience with lists of different lengths 
has shown that 125 to 150 names will comprehend the desired people with- 
out making the second data collection task smm overwhelming to the re- 
spondent* The problem Is to mako the list ramplete enough to perform 
the research task^-and still keep It manageable for the respondents* The 
cutting of the list Is done by examining those whose scores leave them 
In the position of being between one hundredth and two hundredth on the 
final array from the Judging process* If there seems to be a large 
break In the point totals between number 135 and 136, this becomes a 
possible cutting point. A seTOnd procedure Is to go down the list until 
the names are no longer familiar to those In key positions In the com- 
munity* Only In rare Instances will a person beyond the 130th place on 
the list be critical to the analysis for cities of the slie of Port 
Angeles* The top 125 people on the arrayed Judging list wIM be Included^ 
the question Is what other people should be added short of 150 names? 
The cutting point becomes a SOTiewhat arbitrary decision, but the rule of 
thumb Is to Include everyone who might be relevant. Once the Judging 
list has been cut, the second phase of the data collection begins. 

The arrayed Judging list constitutes a general Inventory of 
which pTOple are considered to be Influential In the program sector by 
a cross section of community leaders* The choice of the persons to do 
the Judging Is critical to the quality of the data. However, by using 
a representative group with multiple respondents from the most salient 
sectors and by using a final list of over 125 names for a single prc^rsm 
sector, the researcher can have a good deal of confidence In the com- 
pleteness of the list. The final ordering of the list will change when 
the reduced list Is evaluated by those primarily concerned with the pro- 
gram sector and with a different set of questions In the second phase of 
the data collection* 
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Data Collection* Phase Two * ImDortance— tontacts puestlonnaire 



The second phase of the data collection* the l-C ( lmportance-== 
Contacts) questlonnalrei Is built around the list of 125 to 150 names de- 
rived from the Judging phase. The research Instrument for the l-C data 
collection is typically three pages long* The first page contains ques^ 
tlons dealing with the background of the respondent. The second and 
third pages contain the reduced list In alphabetical order. In front of 
each name are two blank spaces. Appendix A also contains a blank Port 
Angeles l-C questionnaire. The two blanks, A and B* by each name on the 
list are for ^e respondent's answers to two questions that are put to him 
about the list of names. He Is asked in the "A" column to estimate the 
frequency of contact he has with each individual on the list In an aver- 
age month, and in the "B" column to rank In order the ten people he con-- 
siders to be most likely to influence the character of the program in thf? 
future. 

Tha interview is face-to- face* The Interviewer explains the 
questionnaire to the respondent and then waits while the respondent filU 
it out, answering any questions he may have. This interview takes from 
20 to 45 minutes to complete, with 5 to 15 minutes of fntroducti on/expla- 
nation and 15 to 30 minutes of actual data collection. 

The "A", or contacts, question Is ©Kplalned In the following 
way: "Estimate the frequency of contact you have with each Individual In 
an average month. By a contact we mean a face-to-face encounter or phone 
conversation where Information is exchanged. The topic of the exchange 
may not concern (education); rather, it is considered a contact if there 
was an opportunity to discuss (education) If something were on your mind. 
Estimate the number of contacts from 0 for someone you don't know, never 
see or see less than once a month on the average over a year's time, to □ 
maximum of 30, which Is the upper limit* For those you have more than 30 
contacts with per month, indicate 30 total." The respondent Is .usually 
able to complete this question with little trouble and will probably 
adopt a series of thresholds such as 2, 6, 12 or 10, 15, 20, The result 
of this question is to have the respondent's estimate of his frequency of 
contact with everyone on the list. When 50 to 60 interviews have been 
completed, they will show the respondents^ estimates of frequency of con- 
tact with each other and the total contacts attributed to any one person 
by those who are Interviewed, 

The "B", or importance question Is explained to the respondent 
In the following way: "Construct a list of the ten people in the area of 
(education) that you consider most likely to influence the character of 
education in this community In the Immediate future- rank them from No, I 
for the most important to No, 10 for the tenth most Important, Use your 
own definition of (education) and select people you feel will have the 
most impact over the local (education) system over the next 2 to 5 yeers. 
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The impact of everyone you rank does not have to be beneficial from your 
standpoint* what counts Is that those you rank are the people whom you 
believe will have the most Impact on the (education) system," The re* 
spondents tend to find this question more ambiguous than the first* Com-* 
p let ion of the task may be facilitated by having them make a list of 10 
to 15 people and then cut It down to 10 and order It. This question 
gives the respondent's assessment of who he thinks Is influential • When 
the Interviewing Is complete^ data has been collected on what the respon- 
dents said about each other and what they said as a group about each pen- 
son on the l-C 11 st. 

* 

The contacts question Is scored using the number of contacts 
each respondent listed for a particular person on the l-C list. If a 
person is attributed a total of 174 contacts by the respondents to the 
HC questionnaire, then that Individual Is said to have a score of 174 
total contacts. The Importance question Is scored by giving 10 points 
for a No. I ranking, 9 points for a No, 2 ranking and so on down to I 
point for a No, 10 ranking. The total ranking points attributed to a 
person by all of the respondents to the I^C questionnaire becomes that 
person's aggregate importance points score. 

The first set of respondents for the l-C Interview are selected 
from the arrayed Judging list. Thetop 15 or so people In Judging points 
along with the highest ranked representative of the groups and Instltu^ 
tions of the sector^ If they do not fall Into the first group, are diosen 
for the first set of I^C Interviews. After these people are Interviewed 
their data Is scored and 20 or so people ranking high In aggregate con-- 
tacts and/or aggregate importance points who have not been Interviewed 
are chosen for the second set of interviews. The interview technique 
Is thus a type of "snowball" selection process. The second set of re^ 
suits are scored and added to the first and another set of people are 
chosen for a thrrd group* This group will also Include a set of people 
about which data is desired even though they do not rank high on either 
total contacts or total importance points* An example Is the city gov^ 
ernment official In an education or health care study. The final number 
of Interviews will range from 50 to 65 for cities the size of Port 
Angeles* Somewhere In this range the rank ordering of Individuals by 
Importance points will stabilize* Discussion of the way this point is 
Identlffed shall be picked up later in the discussion of the molecular 
chart. Once the l-C interviews are completed, the data collection Is com 
plete and the data analysis can be undertaken. 



Nature and Analysis of Results: #1 Contacts 

The I--C data col lection yields two sets of data; Importance 
points data and contacts data. This data Is analyzed first In Its aggre- 
gate form, beginning with the contacts data. The l-C data col lection 
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yields contacts data about every person on the l-C list from the 50 to 65 
respondents who were Interviewed with the l-C questionnaire. The first 
operation performed on this data Is to aggregate the contacts attributed 
to each individual and then array them from those with most contacts to 
those with least contacts. This list Indicates who are seen by the group 
Interviewed as being the rrost active In terms of general level of contacts 
within the network of 1 nf I uentia I s. This list can be eKamlned from a *n um- 
ber of perspectives. The top 50 places on the Port Angeles total contacts 
array are found on page 34 and can be referred to In order to clarify the 
points made In this section. By using a cumulative percentage. It can be 
determined how many people account for 25 percent of the total contacts 
attributed to everyone on the l-C list by the Interview group. This can 
then be compared with other communities and Interpreted as to the effect 
of size or different Institutional arrangements on the character of the 
network* The occupations of those people who are high or low on the list 
can be examined and Inferences drawn as to the relative salience of the 
various agencies and organizations in the communication patterns of the 
sector • The contacts attributed to Individuals can also be taken as an 
indication of the Individuals salience in the program sector, or at 
least hfs visibility. Further analysis Is possible w?th iongitudlnal 
data and changes In Individual and occupatlonal^organlzational ranking 
can be measured. 

The contacts array measures attributed contacts of any nature. 
No assessment Is made as to the nature of the contacts. Hence* a person 
could rank high on the aggregate contacts array for a number of reasons* 
A high ranking could represent a large number of routine professional oon- 
tacts or a larger number of social contacts* It can also represent a 
high degree of contacts which either shape or facilitate decision making 
in the program sector. The actual data reflects the confluence of all of 
these forces. 

Contacts data Is, as we said earlier, attr I butlonal data. It 
measures how often a person sees himself as being exposed to another per- 
son, A person's total contacts represent what the respondents to the 
questionnaire attributed to him. No independent measure of actual con^ 
tacts was taken to determine the accuracy of those perceptions. In a 
general sense the contacts measure probably does reflect the generic pat- 
terning of linkages among program leadership. Two people who indicate 
they contact each oth^r 30 times a month will have a high degree of ac- 
tual contact, while two people who indicate they see each other once a 
month will have a low level of actual contact. However, analysis of the 
data indicates that people who rank low In total importance points will 
tend to Indicate a higher level of contacts with people who rank high In 
importance points than these' people will attribute to them. This suggests 
that attributed contacts reflect not only actual encounters but also an 
assessment of whom a person thinks he shoyld be In contact with, given 
the status needs that most power-oriented persons have. These perceived 
contact patterns are significant even when they vary from actual contacts, 
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because they affect the behavior of an Individual as he reacts to leader* 
ship initiatives and events within the program sector and the community. 

Nature and Analysis of Results. #2 Importance Points 

As with the contacts data, the l-C data collection yields Im- 
portanc© points data about every person on the list. As was noted 
earlier, the response to the Importance question Is scored by giving 10 
points for a No, I ranking, 9 points for a No, 2 ranking and so on. All 
of the rankings received by an individual are converted Into Importance 
points and then totaled, and the l-C list Is then arrayed from the high- 
est total of Influence points to the lowest,. This list Indicates which 
people are seen as being irost Influential In the program sector by the 
respondents to the l-C questionnaire. The array of total Importance 
points for the Port Angeles HC list Is found on page 38 and can be 
referred to. 

As with the total contacts llst^ a cumulative percentage can be 
used to determine how many people account for 25 and 50 percent of the 
fofal importance points. When comparisons are made between communities 
of the same size and Institutional configuration, this can Indicate the 
degree of centralization and focusing of Influence in a given program. 

The occupations and formal positions of those who are very high 
and very low In Importance points can also be examined as an Indication 
of the relative status of the Institutions and organizations In the pro-* 
gram sector- Certain occupations and Institutions will tend to be over- 
represented in a given program sector, while others ar© under-represented 
The list can also be taken at face value as an Indication of which Indi- 
viduals are most influential In the program sector, but any conclusions 
should be contingent on the points raised In the next paragraph. 

The importance data Is a measurement of attributed Influence 
without reference to any specific Issue, organization, or activity. The 
data taps the perceptions of Individuals as to whom they consider Impor- 
tant In a generalized sense. The person who ranks high In importance 
points could be ranked for any or all of three reasons^ First, he Is ex- 
pected to be Important because of the position he holds. Second, he pre- 
sides over an institution or organization which can have great Impact on 
the program sector In certain cases, (These are both ascribed responses, 
particularly the first one). Third, he is seen as having taken leader- 
ship and Initiatives and Is likely to continue to do so In the future. 
This js more of an achieved response. The analysis of the data Includes 
all three reasons In the importance point totals. 
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Nati^r^ g£L^ ^^n ^lysl^ o'^ Results: 03 The Importance and Ccntacts Chart 

The '^.^^^ me+hod used In +he analysis of this dat? Is tc qrsphi* 
Cat ' "''^^"^Ine The relationship between the total contacts scoro and total 
iriMuenca points score for each Individual on the l-C list. This Is dons 
by dividing the total contacts points an Individual has by the total num- 
ber of '^t^rvi^^s and then dividing the total influence points that pfir» 
Son hsi the total number of Interviews taken. This giVRs two coordin- 
ates for each Derf7on-^a contact coordinate and an Imoertance coord inat^^. 
Tho coritacts coordinates are graphed along the horizontal axis afid the 
imDortance coordinates are graphed along the vBrtica! axis. The result 
is that a Person is represented on a chart by a location which expresses 
the re ' sT i Qi^gi^ I p between hTs or her total contacts and his cr h^r total 
impcrtance pgints. The ImDortance and Contacts Ch.^'^t for Por^ Annclei is 
found on paqe 4^* ^ simpMfiBd example Is presented below in Figure 2- U 



Figure 2^1 
Sample Importance & Contacts Hha^i 
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In Figuro 2-^1, the first four points rnDrosont th^ extremf^ 
+hn data. Point I is a person with few or no cnntacts or importance 
Dolnts. This person might be someone who holds a h-mpnriry position in 
-1 iow salience organ 1 zat icn * Point 2 Is a person wl-^ti high contacts end 
low importance points. This person could be a school secr-rjtary who ha-i a 
high level Qf professional contacts, but is not seen t.^Mng involved 
with decision ma^'nq. Point 3 Is a person who it h\Qh :r importance 
Doin+s and Iqw In contacts. This type por^jn c.ruld s stats legl^- 
l^f^^^ w^o 13 pegardod as potentially powerful brH '.vho hn- Mttl^ day«^ 
'lay contact with neon I e in the program sector. Print -i Is o person who 
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IS high in both Importance points and contacts* This type of person is 
usually the head of on© of the central agencies In the program sector, 
such as a school district superintendent. 

Points 5 through 10 represent people who fall Inside these ex* 
tremes. There are likely to be relatively few people \n the Point 5 
area who are seen as fctlve. Important people. These people do not nec- 
essarily hold an office or head an organliatlon although they often do* 
A larger clustering of p^ople can be expacted at and below points 6 and 
7, The bulk of the active, salient people In the program sector will be 
located In this area of the chart. Another group of people will fall In 
the range defined by points 8 and 9* These are people who have a low 
general Involvement In the program sector or a very specialized, limited 
involvement, A few people will fall in the area of point 10, This us^l- 
ly indicates a person associated with an office or institution which Is 
periodically highry involved with decision making in the program sector 
but which has a low level of routine contact with other people and In- 
stitutions In the sector* 

What the Importance and Contacts Chart allows the researcher to 
do is to pull the data apart by giving the total Importance points and 
contacts arrays another dimension* After viewing them separately, they 
are combined to allow a comparison between individuals* The chart is In- 
tended to be i.een as an aggregate influence structure though it does not 
purport to display influence linkages between individuals- This Is done 
in yet another form of presentation. The Importance and Contacts Chart 
can yield a number of Inferences^ however. 

First, the general pattern of distribution indicates whethei 
a I I people who are high in importance points have the same kinds of In- 
volvement with the program or whether they are involved In a variety of 
roles. Referring agai., to Figure 2-1, If the top 10 people on the Im- 
portance points array all cluster from point 5 to point 4 In one com- 
munity and If th- ' ip 10 people In the same program In another community 
are located c clidt^t so that the two are at point 4, two at point 5, 

three at poiii, , and three at point 3, one can assert that there are 
some significant differences In the structure of influence In these two 
communities. Individuals located In the area of 8-9 on chart 2-1 can, 
from our experience be expected to be active, to take initiatives and to 
be the molders of policy. Whether there are many or only a few persons 
located here makes a real difference In the character of program leader- 
ship in a community. The occupations and affiliations of the people In 
the high Influence points, high contacts positions are also Indications 
of the influence of the professions and Institutions that they are assoc- 
iated with. 

The Importance and Contacts Chart is intended to provide a 
rough Indication of how concentrated or diffuse influence Is In a given 
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program. Those who fall In the high importance, high contacts positions 
are the people who are well known and considered salient by a large num- 
ber of people in the program sector. They are looked to and expected to 
"keep their fingers on the publlc^s pulse" by others not so centrally lo^ 
cated In the program. Our research In other corrfnunities indicates that 
this patterning changes only slowly and over time. The distribution of 
influence it reflects exists over time without reference to any specific 
Issue or event. For an examination of the dynamics of the relationships 
between those who constitute the pool of legitimate leaders for a program 
we turn to what we have come to call molecular charts. 



Nature and Analysis of Results^ §^ '- io I ecu I ar Charts 

Tha ''olecular Charts repreu^.nt a shift from the characterization 
of the form and distribution of influence to the ways In which It goes in- 
to process within the confines of what we have come to call the network 
of policy-making i nf I uent i a I s . Molecular charts are a method of analyzing 
what Individu. '3 in the respondent group perceive as the way influence 
operates with! this network. The construction of these charts begins by 
examining the ^^ from each individual to determine where there are re- 
lationships b^vMBen two people In the respondent group based on recipro- 
cal contacts ryr reciprocal importance ranking. 

The first question asked of the data Is whether two pecple are 
linked by reciprocal contacts at specified levels. The cutoff point used 
in the Port Angeles educational research was 18 reciprocated contacts. 
Two people are said to be connected by a contacts linkage when each at- 
tributed 18 or more contacts to the other. The data is examined using 
this criteria and all of the diadic contact relationships are Identified. 

The next question that Is asked of the data is which Individuals 
are linked by reciprocal importance rankings. If two people rank each 
other and so attributed one or more contacts to each other, then they 
are said to be connected by an influence linkage, (The requirements of 
one or more contacts is appMed to lessen the chance of having an influ- 
ence linkage which Is based on purely reputatlonal or stereotypical re- 
sponses to the Imporfancn question.) Without some perception of regular 
contact it is doubtful that an operable relationship exists. 

The next question asked of the data is whether there are those 
who are linked by a mixture of contacts and importance rankings, If A 
ranks B with one or more contacts and B attributes 18 or more contacts 
to A, but does not assign a rank to A* then they are said to be connected 
by a mixed linkage. 

The result of this analysis Is that a set of diads are extracted 
from the data. These paired sets of influentials constitute the links In 
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the chains through which influence Is exercised. We begin with those 
persons whc are members of more than one two-person set. For example, 
one person In the Port Angeles study Is a member of 12 such diads. The 
next step Is to display these two-person sets so that influence and cctt^ 
muni cat Ion patterns can be Identified In the program sector. 

The display of the chains of two^person sets through the Mo I ecu la 
Charts begins dividing the program into Its component parts by identify^- 
ing Its major sectors, based on the distribution of contacts and Import- 
ance points in the l-C chart. In health care four sectors present them^ 
selves; private health care, the hospital, public health care, and mental 
health. Other divisions unique to a community are added if Justified by 
the data. The erection of these sectors becomes a matter of breaking 
the program as an Identifiable social dOTialn in a community down into the 
functional sectors where activities through which Its productivity Is 
achieved are located. It is within these functional arenas that influ- 
ence goes Into process In the first Instance, 

Figure 2-2, below, Is one way of representing the sectorial 
structure of an educational program such as that studied In Port Angeles, 



Figure 2-2 
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The Size, number^ and placing of these sectors is proportlnnal 
to the number cf two-person sets that fall Into each of them and how many 
dladlc connections exist within as opposed to across thel*" boundary lines. 
This will be clarified as the discussion proceeds. 

The next step Is to place Individuals from the Inventory of two- 
person sBts Into the sectors. A person Is placed in the sector which cor- 
re^.nnndr^ tn- his dccupatlon or educational assoclatfon. The Mo I ecu ! ar Chart 
benins to emerge In a form such as Figure 2-3 below. 



Figure 2^3 
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There are some boundary problems witfi the use of the sector 
c 1 1":^^ I f I cat ions* Some Individuals are active In more than one sector. 
Person A In flqure 2-3 could be a curriculum consultant with some level 
of classroom duty. While a number of people may have involvements In 
more than one sector, this Is an unusual arrangement In the sites where 
we have conducted our surveys. Leaders typically define their roles with 
reference to a single sector. 

Where an individual circle Is placed within tho sector and what 
si7^ it has is largely a function of who the Individual Is linked to, who 
attribute's influence to him, and how many total Importance points he ac-- 
crueG. This will becorre more fiasMy understood once the actual charting 
of the Port Angeles data Is seen. 
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The next step Is to connect an individuaMs circle to the cir- 
cles of those he shares linkages with. Because there can be several dif- 
ferent fams of linkage, there can be different patterning of circles. 
There are several forms of this chart; the first contains all the link- 
ages between Individuals regardless of type (contacts. Influence, or 
mixed). These linkages are rei isented by a line between any two people 
whose responses Indicate a llnka^ "^xlsts* We have labeled this form of 
the molecular chart a mapping of the comfnunlcatlons network, ft Is 
Illustrated by Figure 2-4. 



Figure 2-4 




Labeling this configuration of the molecular chart as a contnurr- 
icatlons network reflects our sense that different types of linkages op^ 
erate In special ways. All linkages serve as channels through which com* 
munlcatlon may take place, of coursej what our research suggests Is that 
the flow of communication and the channels through which It courses fakes 
several different shapes according to the function that Is being served , 

,The objective In constructing the conwun Icatlon chart Is to 
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visually represent the full overlay of all interpersonal commun i cat 1 nn 
patterns that exist within the network of local policy-making i nf 1 uen--' 
tials, and to represent these ov^'-r time and across the sectors into v^ich 
the program Is organtzed. Charting allows the researcher to take rela- 
tionships between two Individuals and express them as a larger configura- 
tion of patterned Interrelationships, 

The Gomnnun ! cat i c^n chart can be lODked at In g number of ways to 
provide several kinds of Insights, The Mnkages across sector bcundarlte 
or between different occupation groups gives an Indication of whether the 
linkages necessary to share pertinent Information e^Ist and are function- 
ing. In Figure 2-4^ for example^ there are linkages between all three 
sectors. Each sector has operable communication channels to each of the 
others* They may or may not be effectively used, but that they exist 
means that the tens Ions that result from communication breakdowns can be 
avoided if the will to make contact asserts Itself* When these linkages 
do not exist isolation Is almost unavoidable; content Ic is almost sure 
to fol low. 

The next step in the analysis of this data is to construct n 
chart constituted from the data refiecting importance points. These Mnk- 
ages are represented by heavy lines between the circlas; the existence of 
a line reflects each respondent's having perceived the ether as influ- 
entlal enough to have ranked him as Important In determining the char^iC'- 
ter of the educational program over time. This form of the Molecular 
Chart is caUed an influence chart and Is i i I ustrated below in Fi^^re 2-5. 



Figure 2^5 
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Labeling this a charting of inftuance derives from studies in 
sevsral communities that have (ndicatid that these linkages ten^^ to be 
stable and endurlrg—persi sting and tuncttonlng in spite of tensions and 
conflicts which regularly disrupt the flow of Information in the communi- 
cation chart. Our work suggests that those who maintain relationships of 
this kind dc so for the purpose of influencing the premises from which 
programmed activity Is launched rather than regulating its progress at 
any given moment. 

Just as the communication chart tells the researcher/consultant 
which individuals and sectors are Isolated from the normal flow of infor^ 
mat ion (and who can be expected to require supplemental Inputs If they 
are to participate effectively in instituting developmental changes), the 
influence chart allows the researcher/consu I tant to ascertain which of the 
individuals who hold places in the net of pel Icy-makers can be eKpected 
to take tne Inlflaflve in fra^'ing the perspectives and identifying the 
basic values of the program, which are so important in determining its 
long range Impacts* In Figure 2-5 one sees a situation where the school 
board and the central administration are Internally Integrated into a 
funcTionIng whole but where person A serves as the only linkage between 
the teachers and admni tstrators* This suggests a very different situa- 
tion than one where the influence chart shows a full integration between 
a ; I sectors . 

Other comb i nations of these types of nnkages can be used o 
construct molecular charts. The most obvious is a combination of the 
communication and influence charts to show the overlapping patterning of 
influence and communication. A chart of this type for Port Angeles will 
be presented below* 



Nature and Analysis Of Resuifs: 05 sector Charts 

The Importan^^e points arrays, the contacts arrays, and the im- 
port, ce and contacts chart are all aggregate presentations of the rela^ 
tionships found in the I^C data. They show what the respondents, as a 
group, said about an IndlvIduaL The molecular charts^ In contrast, de- 
pict the individual relationships between people, as these are Ind(::ated 
In the l-C data. The molecular charts show what individuals said about 
each other. The sector chart, to which we come now. Is a visual device 
that offers a scale in between the Individual and the aggregate level of 
the data. 

This chart displays what those In a particular set or sector of 
leaders perceived as the conf Igurat I on of that set In tha^ sector* For 
example. In an education study the sector chart tells the researcher what 
administrators said about themselves and about the citizens and the 
teachers with whom they saw themselves as actively involved. 
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The constr jc"^ i cn of r'^e sector z^nr* z^gi^s dv scrring all cf 
the names on the I--C cuest I o^na i re into sersrate sets. The number and 
specificity of =r^e c I ass i f i cat Fens is somewhat deDendent on what the r^- 
searcher would M ke to Know, thougn It I3 basicaMy determined by the ways 
in which those on the scene have come to look at the program. It Is mean^ 
ingful to talk about uducation personnel in one context; teachers and ad- 
ministration In another; and teachers, principals, and central administr^ 
tion in another. !n Port Angeles the sets used in the sector chart cor- 
responded roughly to the sectors from the molecular chart which^ In turn, 
had been derived throucr, a careful sariej of discussions with those who 
knew the communi=^y an.: the progran best. 

The sector Mnkages are derived from the importance points data. 
The procedure is take the importance points lists from all of those who 
are located in a secto?^ and determine who they, as a group, ranked. For 
example^ the +Gachers 2'^ a g^oup may give 30^ of their rankings to the 
school board, 30$ to the central administration, 20? to themselves, 5$ to 
citizens and 5% to members of the business community. This analysis of 
who a given set of leaders ranked is then carried out for all of the 
classi f icaticns being used. No distinction is made between a number I 
ranking and a number -0 ranking for the purpose of this chart. Addition- 
al ly, an adjustment is made when any set or category of leaders is snaller 
than ten. Thus, if there are only 5 school board members and every per-- 
son in a set ranks all 5, the school board would then receive a score of 
50% even though they actually received 100$ of the possiblo rankings 
For this reason the linkages between groups are expressed in term^ the 
percentage O"^ possible rankings. 

The sector linkriges data is first presented In table form. The 
table for Port Angeles is found on page 55; It may be helpful to refer to 
it at this time. The sector linkages table show3 how each set of sector 
leaders rated themselves and each of the other sets and sectors. From 
this comDarison the existence and direction of influence linkages between 
-groups vn be inferred. A 5% ranking of teachers by citizens ^^nd a 50% 
rankinn of citizens by teachers, for example, suggests a very differGnt 
situation from a 50i ranking of each by the other or a 5% ranking of eac:h 
by the other. 

In constructing a sector chart from the table presenting the 
linkage Indices a determination needs to be made as to the cutoff point 
at which a one-way linkage between groups is said to exist, In Port 
Angeles a figure of \8% of the possible rankings wan used. This thresh- 
old reflects both a natural break In the data and the authors^ assessment 
of the meaning embedded in the linkage indices- 

The sector chart Is constructed by representing each of the sets 
in a sector circle and using arrows to show the Influence attributed to 
one set of leaders by another. If a set of leaders assessed Its own 
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members as having considerable influence, an asterisk (*) was placed in 
its circle to sicnify this* The sector chart for Port Angeles can be 
found on page 56. A simplified example Is presented below In figure 2-6. 



Figure 2*6 




In the program sector shown In Figure 2-6, Set A attrlbutas In- 
fluence to Sets B and C, while B and C attribute Influence to each other 
and to themselves. The similarities to the molecular chart can be noted. 

The combination of Insights gained by the researcher from the 
data analysis, particularly the Importance and contacts chart, the molec- 
ular charts and the sector chart, when combined with the Insights gained 
from the feedback process (which Is discussed below) brings the researc^r 
er to the point where he can Infer from the research with a good deal of 
confidence Just who the policy-making Influentlals In the program are 
and how they relate to each other. This Is an Interpretive stepi the 
data deals with the perceptions that the active, salient members of the 
community have about Influence and communication patterns In the program 
sector. Both the feedback of the data and attempts at application In a 
number of communities have convinced us that we have developed a tool 
which does Identify the salient actors In local program sectors, partic-- 
ularly when the program Is viewed In a, time frame that extends beyond 
the particular of single decisions. No claim Is made that every actor 
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who will be salient In future decisions will be identified* But in terms 
of setting the "rules" and agendas of the program^ we have found that The 
results of the Importance-^contacts research allow us to identify the key 
Deople who must be dealt with In any attempt to initiate and/or facilitaTo 
dztualy lasting program change* 

Initial A ttempts at Validation 



This attrl but lona I methodology, which Is used to generate dmft 
about program leadership, yields Influence and contacts data that are 
then analyzed to determine generalized Infiuence relationships, which, 
under con+inued analysis, yield a variety of empirically based visual 
models p.^esented above In this discussion. Because the data taken from 
local leaders is, in the strictest sense, subjective we cannot maintain 
that these charts represent more than subject] vi sttc conceptions of the 
distribution and form of influence In a local program of action* Which 
Is to say, they are a valid, essential part of decision making only In so 
far as they are perceived as real and meaningful by those In the program 
sector. If we were to offer them as va I Idated-'-as presenting reliable 
and verified knowledge-=we should have to have substantiated them through 
the use of more truly independent measures. Alternatively, their predic-' 
tlve accuracy might be established. At this time neither of these sources 
of validation are available. 

Accepting that we nan claim nothing more than so-called face 
validity for these findings , yn what we have done there has been a con- 
certed attempt to elicit the reactions of local leaders to these preson- 
tat Ions as a means of seeking a better understanding of what our findings 
mean , 

The process of sharing the findings from the research throuT^ 
feedback is carried on through a series of interview- 1 Ike discussions 
where the researcher returns with a fairly elaborate presentation to 
visit with the Individuals he Interviewed some weeks earlier. The folder 
that is used In the feedback begins with a replica of the questionnaire 
and proceeds from there through a review of the process through which 
data was first coded* and then collated and analyzed* The tables and 
charts described above display the results of each step In the data anal- 
ysts and as such allow the respondent to "walk through" the analysis with 
the researcher* 

Seeing the data analysis through the feedback process Is, cf 
courses, a strange and unusual experience for almost all the respondents, 
but one that they Invariably come to appreciate* For some the value of 
the feedback comes from a sense of having ^^.een Inside the shell of sci- 
ence; while for others the meaning of the feedback process lies In the 
Insights that It provides Into the Intricacies of the structure of the 
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network of the local i nf I uent la I s. In looking at the importance and con- 
tacts chart those who hold salient positions In the influence structura 
of the program will perceive the chart not as flKed, but as a freeze 
frame of a dynamic situation* Some people will suggest certain Individ- 
uals who are presently In a medium contacts and low Importance points 
position can be expected to move up Into the high contacts, high Impor- 
tance level; others will move the opposite way* While the Importance 
and contacts chart is something which the respondents have never seen be- 
fore they can* given the proper e?<p I anat Ion , engage the data presentation 
as If it were the program sector and talk about what It means and how it 
will change. All of this suggests that the data and the analysis as pre^ 
sented by the importance and contacts chart Is real to the community mem^ 
ber, that It represents relationships that are perceived and considered 
meaningful by them. This leads us to believe that the data and the anal- 
ysis tap stable relationships which are Dart of the structure of decision 
making In the program sector, 

jhe feedback of the molecular charts also becomes a uniquely 
meaningful experience for most respondents. In occasion they speak of 
It as what are sometime labeled peak exper I ences-^moments of Insight 
that allow the respondent to transcend the limits of the program sector 
and look at it in a new light, A typical response from a local leader 
who Is only casually Involved In educational affairs In the community 
would be, "that is Interesting, very Interesting, 1 always Imagined that 
there was some kind of pattern to all of this but this is the first time 
I have had the opportunity to see what it might be IlkeJ' 

From others with a more active Involvement, one stretching over 
a longer period of time the response might be as follows: "That certainly 
looks like the way things shape up here. What I don't understand Is how 
that computer program allowed you to locate people In relation to each 
other In such an accurate way. Could we go back over that section of 
this material?" From someone the charts showed to be an occupant of a 
pivotal position In the network of policy-making Influentlals the re- 
sponse might be as follows: "That's It] you have hit it right on the 
head. My, this certainly Is a comprehensive presentation from such a 
simple questionnaire, I don't understand exactly how you did It, but 
you have got It almost down to the last person," Highly Informed Indi- 
viduals almost without exception will then proceed to talk about where 
someone was located before he undertook some action or another and how 
It was that someone else who at one time had a great deal of salience in 
the network gradually lost It, In not a few cases the respondent will 
disclose his feelings about his own situation—commenting on his desire 
to move away from the eye of the storm or of his Intention of underi^king 
activities that would move him more Into the center of things. 

None of these responses would be viewed by the rigorous scien- 
tist providing validation for the veracity of the technique, and, as 
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we say, we make no cluims of this kind on the l3s\s of these reSDOnses. 
What we do hold, however, Is that these representations are universally 
meaningful to those who have bean involved in leadership roles In educa^ 
tion over a long enough time to become fully Informed about the program, 
its structure and its processes, and that on the basis of this involve^ 
ment they take considerable insight from their encounter with this re- 
search-feedback process. While the matter of ultimate scientific valida- 
tion of this technique must be dealt with at some time. It is, In our ey^s^ 
sufficient for the moment that this technique appears to provide a useful 
educational experience for all of those who come In contact with It. We 
shall speak of this as I+p "clinical potential" In a later chapter. 



PORT ANGELES IMPORTANCE-CONTACTS PE^^UL^^S 



Data taking in Port Angeles began in the fall of 1974 and con-- 
tlnued for about five months. The sequence of activities was Just that 
described earlier In this chapter: 

h Familiarization of researchers with site, 

2. Compiling a comprehensive list of all of those who 
had been active In educational policy making 'n 
the previous -year, 

3* Culling this listing through the judging process 
followed by preparation of the list cf approxi- 
mately one hundred and fifty individuals most 
active in educational policy making* 

4* Interviewing the most salient and/or most active 
policy-makers using the l^-C quest lonno I re, 

5, Analysis of this data. 

In Port Angeles the Judging list came to Include approximate I v 
450 names* This total was reduced through the Judging procn^-n to 145 
iiames, which then became the list for the I--C questionnaire. The ques-^ 
tionnaire was administered to 53 local leaders, A copy of the first and 
last pages of the Judging list, a copy of the \-C questionnaire, and a 
list of those Interviewed along with their occupations are all included 
In Appendix A. An examination of the list o^ "^^hose Iriterviewed indlcatns 
that there Is a cross section of community typhis amonn thrm. 

As was noted earlier, there was no attempt to utilize a conven= 
tlonal sampling procedure In selecting these i nterview^^es * V/r 'nstead 
rely upon what we label a snowball selection technlqun; Interviewing 
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begins with those who are seen to be most salient from the judging data 
and then extends out from these results. The object Is to interview all 
of the active and/or salient people in the program sector as indicated 
by the results of the Judging and the I questlonna I re. The patterning 
seen among the respondents to the I^C questionnaire in Port Angeles is 
completely consistent v^fth our prior experience with this technique In 
a dozen other communities and we are confident that there Is no reason 
to believe some undetected condition in the community disrupted the op^ 
eratfon of our selection procedure. 

Contacts Array 

The aggregate contacts data from the Port Angeles Education 
Study is contained In Table The top 50 places from the total con-- 

Tacts array are displayed from number I to number 50* This represents 
what the 53 respondents said as a group about each person on the table. 
Table 2-2 Is a breakdown of the aggregate contacts data by group* In 
looking at the contacts array the most obvious pattern Is the overwhelm- 
ing domination of people employed In education or holding ufflclal educa- 
tion positions. Counting the 6 people from the community college there 
are 44 educational personnel among the top 50 In contacts* Because the 
contacts question does not distinguish between routine professional con-- 
tacts and those of a substantive nature^ the domination by education 
personnel is not surprising, yet It is certainly possible to have alter- 
native configurations within an education systems which would be indica- 
tive of a different social system than Is indicated by the Port Angeles 
contacts data. 

The identification and positioning of groups In the top 50 
places in the total contacts array is also an indication of perceived 
communication pattern In the education system. The top 6 places on the 
list are people from the central administration of the school district. 
Seven of the next 9 people are high school principals. The top 15 names 
on the list are almost entirely administrative parsonneh The first 
teacher, Hartmann #14, Is the president of the teachers* association. 
The teachers hold 19 of the places on the list of the top 50; of these 
only 3 are not high school teachers* The other groups represented are 
the community college with 6 persons, people from the business community 
and media with 4 people and the school board with 4 people. Missing 
from the top 50 places on the total contacts array are representatives 
from local government and "citizens"* non-education people who do not 
fal I Into any of the above mentioned categories. 

In the total contacts array one can also see examples of the 
different bases for a person having a high contacts score. The person 
at the top of the list Is the receptionist at the district office. It 
Is reasonable to assume that the majority of her contacts are of a 
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TABLE 2-1 
PORT ANGELES EDUCATION SURVEY 
Total Contacts Array 



Contacts 




Identi f I cat Ion 


1) 


525 


SapP 


Receptionist^ District Office 


2) 


512 




Guperlntendent j School District #71 


3) 


448 


Sleeper, D. 


Business Mgr., School District #21 


4) 


421 


Slehofer 


Curriculum Consultant, School District #2 


5) 


371 


Horne 


Asst , Super f ntendent # Schoo 1 Dl str 1 ct #21 


6) 


365 


Kinney, B. 


Reading Consultant, School District #21 


7) 


336 


Wj 1 1 la^s 


Sr. High School Principal 


8) 


321 


T I fnrn 


E 1 ementary Schoo 1 Pr I ncl pa 1 


9) 


310 


Lang D. 


Sr* High School Vic© Principal 


10) 


205 


Mason 


Jr. High School Principal 


II) 


274 


Hoffman 


Receptionist, High School 


12) 


269 


King 


Elementary School Principal 


13) 


265 


Norton 


Sr, High School Vice Principal 


14) 


265 


Hartman 


Teacher, Sr* HI gh 


15) 


258 


Lang? ^* 


Elementary School Principal 


16) 


257 




School Board Chairnian 


17) 


254 


Grler"# 


Teacher, Sr, High 


18) 


251 


Col M ns 


Sr, High School Counselor 


19) 


244 


Li fide 1 1 ©n 


Sr. High School Counselor 


20) 


241 


Kinney, L, 


Elementary School Principal 


21) 


241 


Thornton 


Elementary Schoo! Principal 


22) 


241 


Enderle 


Priychologlst & Spec, Ed., School District 


23) 


236 


Brown, H. 


Teacher, Sr. High 


24) 


234 


Drain 


Teacher, Sr. HI gh 


25) 


231 




Elementary School Principal 


25) 


222 


Biel 


Voc. Ed. Director, College 


27) 


221 


Hoglund 


br. High Counselor 
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Total Contacts Array 



do ) 


^ 1 P 




nres i usnT i wo i i eye 


i3 ) 


2 1 4 


KayS| Jt 


isacnerf or. hi gn 




^ 1 1 


mcLaugn 1 I n 


iQacnsr^ ^r. riign 


31 ) 


1 98 


BerKI ey 


ieacn©r, or* Mign 


32) 


\ 95 


Thomas 


Newspaper ruuiisner 6 taiTor 


33) 


1 93 


rtostet ler 


Col lege Evening School Director 


34) 


190 


SJ ^ - - - — C 

Young^ 


College Dean of Instruction 


35) 


1 88 


Kalahar, G* 


Teacher^ br* High 


36) 


1 85 


Fei ro 


College Dean of btudenTs 


37) 


1 Ci A 

\ 84 


Powe 1 1 


J r • HI gn bcnoQ i rr i nc i pa i 


38) 


1 a A 

\ 84 


Hesse 1 man 


Xj^-a^ki^es Qw^ LJI^k 

leacner, or* nign 


39) 


182 


Northrop 


bcnoo 1 ooara 


40) 


1 8 1 


Matti la 


Education Reporter^ Newspaper 


41 ) 


1 79 


Cornett, E, 


Teacher, br. HI gn 


42) 


i Tz 

1 73 


Cornett^ R. 


Teacher, Reading 


43) 


169 


Fa irbai rn 


Teacher, Sr, High 


44) 


169 


Kennedy 


Teacher, Sr. High 


45) 


167 


Byrd, K. 


Teacher, E 1 ementary 


46) 


166 


Duccesch i 


Managing Editor, Newspaper 


47) 


159 


Keys 


Teacher, Sr. High 


48) 


159 


Ouast, W, 


Professor, College 


49) 


157 


Wl 1 1 ison 


Savings & Loan President 


50) 


153 


Ross, R* 


Teacher, Jr. High 



» 
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TABLE 2-2 



Contacts Breakdown 
ITop 50 p I aces ) 

Supt. Office = I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 22 

Principals - 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 20, 25, 21, 37 

Teachers ^ 14, 17, 18, 19, 23, 24, 27, 29, 30, 31, 35, 38, 
41 , 42, 43, 44, 45, 47, '50 

Sch* Board = 16, 39 

College ^ 26, 28, 33, 34, 36, 48 

Downtown - 32, 40, 46, 49 
(Business 
& Media) 



Percentage of Tota IContacts by Sector 



Top 50 Places 








Tota 1 Contacts 


Points 


• 


Supt. Office = 


25? 


(3,158 


contacts) 


Supt. Office = 


16? 


(3,266 


contacts) 


Principals = 


23? 


(2,72! 


contacts ) 


Principals = 


14? 


(2,842 


contacts) 


Teachers = 


33? 


(4, 100 


contacts) 


Teachers = 


33? 


(6,584 


contacts) 


Sch. BoBrd = 




( 439 


contacts ) 


Sch, Board = 


5? 


( 841 


contacts) 


Col lege - 


n 


(1, 165 


contacts ) 


Co 1 1 ege - 


6? 


( 1 , 1 65 


contacts ) 


Downtown = 


6% 


C 700 


contacts ) 


Downtown = 


12? 


(2,347 


contacts) 


Government = 


0% 






Government = 


4? 


( 694 


contacts ) 


Citizens = 


0% 






Citizens ■ 


9% 


(1,843 


contacts) 
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routine, profeislonal nature* The superintendent who Is number 2 In total 
Contacts probably also has a good deal of routine, professional contact. 
But he Is also assumed to have a number of contacts which are of a policy- 
making nature. A third situation Is Illustrated by the local newspaper 
editor, number 32 on the list. Because Thomas* occupation would not bring 
hfm Into routine contact with education people, a good number of the con- 
tacts attributed to him are probably substantive In nature. The total 
contacts array also Illustrates how different people fill the same role. 
Why Is one Junior high princf pal number 10 on the list and another number 
27? Why Is one senior high teacher number 14 on the list and another num^ 
ber 47? The answers are not found completely In the data analysis 
but the researcher Is given direction with which to begin an Inquiry Into 
the specifics on the Interpersonal dynamics of the system. Because the 
Interview selection process Is keyed to the Importance points data more 
than to the contacts data and because It Is not a random sampling process, 
there are more people Interviewed from some groups than from others. This 
may seem like a biasing of the data, but the contacts data Is not Intended 
to measure the actual contacts that occur; rather It Is Intended to tap 
the perceived communication patterns that are seen by the most active and 
salient people In the school district. 

The breakdown of the total contacts by group found In table 2-2 
also provides Insights about the educational system In Port Angeles, The 
breakdown Is made for both the contacts given to the top 50 people on the 
total contacts array and for all 145 people on the I-C questionnaire. The 
superintendent's office, with 7 people, accounts for 23% of the contacts 
given to the top 50 people. The principals, with 12 people, have 23$ of 
those contacts and the teachers, with 19 people, have 33$ of those con- 
tacts. The employees of School District 21 account for 8\% of the con-- 
tacts attributed to the top 50 people on the total contacts array. They 
also account for 63$ of the total contacts attributed to everyone on the 
l-C questionnaire list. In contrast the school board, college, downtown, 
government and citizen groups do not account for more than 10$ of the ocn- 
tacts attributed to the top 50 people. Overall, the patterns noted by ex- 
amining the top 50 place on the total contacts array, table 2-1, are sub- 
stantiated by the percentage breakdown found In table 2-2, 

While the contacts data can be used In comparative and time 
series studies Its major Importance lies In what It has to say about a 
particular education system at the time the study Is carried out. The 
data reflects how the rrost salient and active people In the education 
system In Port Angeles see the patterns of communication. This Is not a 
mirror of reality; there are certainly patterns of communication that ans 
not reflected In the data. But these patterns are not perceived by the 
central people In the education system and as such will, we believe, have 
less Impact than what has been tapped by the l-C questionnaire. 

The data Is reflective of how people view the educational 
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TABLE 2-3 







PORT 


ANGELES EDUCATION SURVEY 






Total 


Importance Points Array 




Points 


Name 


Identff leaf ion 


1 ) 


472 


Scarr 


Superintendent, School District #21 


2) 


324 


Thayer 


School Board President 


3) 


141 


Berg 1 und 


Citizen 


4) 


137 


Sleeper D. 


Business Mgr., School District #21 


5) 


131 


Horne 


Asst. Superintendent, School District #21 


6) 


1 18 


Hare 


School Board 


7) 


99 


' ll 1 1 Ips 


Bank President 


8) 


96 


Kinney B, 


Reading Consultant, School District #21 


9) 


83 


S 1 ehofer 


Curriculum Consultant, School District #21 


10) 


76 


Wl 1 1 lams 


Sr. High School Principal 


1 1 ) 


72 


Thomas 


Newspaper Editor and Publisher 


12) 


70 


Northrop 


School Board 


13) 


65 


Robins 


Citizen, CItzen Advisory Counci! 


14) 


58 


Sand 1 son 


State Senator, Insurance Agency 


15) 


58 


Hartman 


Teacher, Sr* High d P*A. Ed, Assoc. President 


16) 


49 


Anderson 


School ^ard 


17) 


37 


Radke 


Real Estate 


18) 


36 


Kinney L. 


Elementary School Principal 


10) 


35 


Ross R. 


TeachBr, Jr. High 


20) 


34 


Herri ng 


Owner, Radio Station 


21 ) 


34 


Matte 


School Board 


22) 


34 


McLaughl In 


Teacher, Sr. High & PiA. Ed. Assoc, 


23) 


33 


l^ys J , 


Teacher Sr* High 


24) 


33 


Bei 1 


Voc, Ed, Director, College 


25) 


30 


Fei ro 


Dean of Students, College 


26) 


28 


WI 1 1 Ison 


President, Savings & loan 


27) 


28 


Ellis 


Former Superintendent School District #21 
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Total Importance pQinti Array 



28) 


OS 

£0 


Ha r ns 


u 1 T 1 zen 


29) 


21 


Ma ler 


President, College 


30) 


24 


Mason 


1 iii E^ Pi l f--l 

Jr. Hrgh Principal 


31 ) 


22 


Connor 


State Representative 


32) 


22 


Buchmann 


State PTA Assoc, 


33) 


21 


El 1 lot 


County PTA President 


34) 


21 


LamoureauK 


Citizen, Labor 


35) 


20 


MattI la 


Education Reporter* Newspaper 


36) 


19 


PucoeschI 


Managing Editor, Newspaper 


37) 


IB 


Rogstad 


Plant Manager, ITT Rayonler 


38) 


IB 


Savage 


State Representative 


39) 


16 


Duncan De 


Teacher, E 1 ementary 


40) 


1 5 


Duncan Do 


Citizen, Citizen Advisory Counc 


41 ) 


14 


Buck 


Owner, Radio Station 


42) 


12 


' Hague wood 


City Counc I Iman 


43) 


1 1 


Ouast W, 


Professor, Col lege 


44) 


1 1 


Eel Is 


BusI nessman 


45) 


10 


Brown M. 


Former School Board 


46) 


10 


Royce F. 


ITT Rayonler Supervisor 


47) 


10 


TImm 


Elementary School Principal 


48) 


10 


Rudel 1 


Businessman 


49) 


9 


CockrII 1 


Citizen 


50) 


9 


Norton 


Sr, High Vice Principal 


5!) 


9 


Ender le 


School District Psychologist 
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TABLE 2-4 



Importance Po i nts Braakdown 
( Top SO pi aces 1 

Supt. Office = I, 4, 5, 8, 9, 51 

Sch. Board - 2, 6, 12, 16, 21 

Cftfzens = 3, 13, 27, 38, 32, 33, 34, 40, 45, 46, 49, 52 

Downtown =7, II, 17, 20, 26, 35, 36, 37, 41, 44, 48 

Prrnclpals = 10, 18, 30, 47, 50 

Government - 14, 31, 38, 42 

Teachers - 15, 19, 22, 23, 39 

Col lege = 24, 25, 29, 43 



Percentage of Total Importance Points by Sector 
Top 50 Places Total Importance f^ilnti 



Supt* Office 


- 33* 


(928 points) 


Supt, Office 


^ 32% 


(928 


points) 


Sch. Board 


^ 211 


(595 points) 


Sch, ^ard 


- 20? 


(595 


points) 


Citizens 


= 13? 


(379 points) 


Citizens 


= \4% 


(306 


points) 


Downtown 


- m 


(362 pofnts) 


Downtown 


-13? 


(380 


pol nts) 


Principals 


- 6$ 


(155 points) 


Principals 


^ 5% 


(161 


points) 


Government 


= 4? 


(1 10 points) 


Government 


= -4? 


(112 


pol nts) 


Teachers 


- 7% 


(176 points) 


Teachers 


- 7? 


(216 


pol nts) 


Col lege 


- 4% 


(101 points) 


Col lege 


^ 4? 


(1 10 


poi nts) 
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systsm and a situation different from Port Angeles at the time the data 
was taken would yield different data, A more active school board might 
have more contacts and a figurehead board even less. The same holds true 
for the Impact of Issues* The citizen participation Indicated by the con 
tacts data for a school system Involyed In desegregation or textbook con*- 
f I lets would probably be higher than Is Indicated by the Port Ang'iles con 
tacts data (where neither of these Issues were active at the time)* From 
the contacts data, the ne^t step in the analysis Is the aggregation of th 
importance points array, which will present a different view of the editca 
tion system In Port Angeles, 



Importance Points Array 

The top 50 places on the total Importance points array are found 
in Table 2-3* The table Is based on how many Importance points were at- 
tributed to each person on the l-C questionnaire by the 53 people who were 
interviewed. Table 2-4 Is a breakdown of the total importance points data 
by group. In contrast to the top 50 on the total contacts array, there Is 
much more representation of non-educat lonal personnel among the top 50 
places on the total importance points array, Twenty^seven people on Table 
2-3 are not associated directly with the school district or the community 
college compared to only 4 people among the 50 on the total contacts array 
While high contacts were attrfbuted primarily to people employed by the 
school district, high Importance points are attributed to a wide range of 
people from the community, Agaln^ In contrast to the top 50 contacts ar- 
ray* representatives of all eight categories of people used In the break- 
down of the contacts data appear on the top 50 Importance points array. 

The individuals at the top of the importance listing Illustrate 
the different bases from which a person can be highly ranked on this list. 
The top person on the list Is the superintendent of the school district. 
Given the position that he holds In the system It Is hard to Imagine him 
not ranking high In Importance points. The number 5 person, the assis- 
tant superintendent! was very new to the community when the study was 
conducted. His ranking might be higher In a follow-up study because the 
respondents would then be more familiar with him. It might also be that 
his ranking would go down because people were ranking him on the basis 
of anticipations he may be unable to fulfill. As carefully drawn as the 
Instructions to the l-C questtonnaf re are, the 'Ms", "should" and "maybe" 
still become Interwoven In the data. 

This Is, of course, the Issue of ascrlptlve vs. achieved rank- 
Ings; It permeates any attempt at Interpretation of the Importance points 
rankings. The rankings of people who hold official positions, such as 
the superintendent or president of the teacher association, can be ex- 
pected to reflect a mixture of achieved and ascribed Importance. A 
teacher who ranks high without any official position may have a ranking 
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more In the achieved area. The data does not allow determination of 
the basis of rankings with certainty^ but the analysis that one made be- 
yond the Importance points array allows the researcher to begin to come 
to grips with this* 

The Interpretation of the top 50 Importanca points list should 
also be qualified by the limits of the methodology. The dlfferenc© be- 
tween being number I and number 25 on the list can be of considerable 
significance, but one can not conclude that the number 12 person, htorth^ 
rup^ with 70 Importance points Is twice as Influential as Is the number 
19 person, Ross* with 35 Importance points. The Intersubjectlvltles of 
role ascription and role achievement makes this Impossible. The data 
does, however, give the researcher a strong Indication of how the large 
number of people on the l-C questionnaire begin to form Into Identifiable 
groups which have an Impact on the educational system In Port Angeles. 

In looking at a group breakdown of the contacts data It was 
evident that the three education groups dominated the communtcati vn per- 
ceived by the respondents* In examining the breakdown by group of the 
Importance points In Table 2--4 quite a different picture emerges. There 
are two groups that dominate the total Importance points breakdown, the 
superintendent's office and the school board* Below these two groups Is 
another level containing the citizen and the downtown groups. After this 
there Is another drop off to the next four groups i principals* govern- 
ments teachers, and col lege. These patterns are the same whether one 
considers Just the top 50 places or all the Importance points attributed 
to everyone on the l-C questionnaire. There Is considerable concentra^ 
tlon In the top two groups with over 50% of the importance points being 
attributed to the superintendent and school board groups. This concen- 
tration Is even greater If one considers the average number of points 
per person In the group because the superintendent's office and the 
school board are two of the three smallest groups In terms of people on 
the l-C questionnaire* As a prelude to the Importance and contacts 
chart It Is Interesting to note that only the super fntendent's office is 
ranked highly on both the breakdown of the contacts and the breakdown of 
the Importance points. The school board and citizens ^re high In impor- 
tance and low in contacts while the teachers and principals are high In 
contacts and low In Importance. 

Again, It Is critlcc I that we think In terms of what this tells 
us about the education system in Port Angeles and how a different sltua- 
tlon would yield different data, A stronger set of principals or a 
weaker school board would result In a different picture than fs seen ?n 
the configuration of Importance noints data for Port Angeles. The data 
gives the researcher specific Insight In the education system In Port 
Angeles. But the total Importance points and total contacts data should 
be considered only the beginning* It Is the combinations of the two 
data sets and the exploration of the relationships between Individuals 
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and groups that are presented In th© next three sections which give the 
researcher the critical Insights Into the educational system and the 
cOfTimun I ty* 



Importance and Contacts Chart 

The total contacts and total Importance points data for Port 
Angeles have been combined In Chart 2^1 to form the Importance and Con- 
tacts Chart* This chart adds a second dimension to the total contacts 
array and to the total Importance points array by showing the relation- 
ship between the total contacts and the total Importance points for each 
Indli/Idual who ranks high on either measure. On Chart 2^1 the average 
number of Importance points are graphed on the vertical axis and the av^ 
erage number of contacts are graphed on the horizontal axis* The use of 
av rages makes the scale of the chart the same regardless of the number 
of Interviews used for constructing It. 

The position of Sapp, the district office receptionist, at the 
extreme high contacts and low Importance points position at the lower 
right Illustrates the case of a person whose position gives them a high 
degree of routine^ professional contacts but who has little Influence on 
substantive decisions for the education system. The opposite case of 
high Importance points and low contacts Is Illustrated by the position- 
Ing of Berglund and Sand I son on the left side of the chart* This type 
of positioning Indicates people who are seen as having potentially great 
Impact on the system, but who Intervene In the system sporadically and 
only on specific Issues. Sand I son Is a State senator who is Important In 
State educational policy. Berglund Is a citizen who has been active In 
Issues In the past and who Is often characterized as a "school critic," 
To a lesser extent Hare, Phillips, Northrup, Robins, and Thomas are In 
the same high importance points, low contacts position, but the data sug- 
gests they have more regular Interaction with the rest of the educational 
system and more regular Input Into policy making. Some clear distinctions 
exist between these five people which can be Inferred from their occupa- 
tion and activity data. Robins, the head of a citizens' advisory group, 
is, like Berglund, a person primarily concerned with education. Her In- 
fluence In the community Is largely limited to education. In contrast, 
Phillips, the banker, and Thomas, the newspaper editor, are more accurately 
seen as "general I sts"j a study of perceived Influence In a number of pro- 
gram sectors In the community would almost certainly yield their names. 
Hare and Northrup are members of the school board, which brings the ques- 
tion of Institutions Into the discussion. 

There are three high ranking school board members, Hare, North- 
rup and Thayer, Thayer Is in the high center of the chart. The medium 
to high inportance points and low to medium contacts position of these 
people IS reflective of the situation of non-professionals In decision- 
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making positions for professional organ fiat Ions, The lame type of re- 
sults are found In the position of hospital board members in health care 
studies with the Importance — contacts research. The lack of technical 
eKpertlse and dally contact with the education professionals tends to 
place these people In a responder, reactive role. It Is difficult for the 
non-professional In this position to take Initiatives In policy making 
because of the Information and status deficits of their situations, 
Thayer, the school board president, Is a partial exception to this problem. 
He is the business manager of the community college which gives him both 
a high level of contacts and a degree of professional expertise, particu- 
larly In financial matters, which puts him in a different category than 
the other members of the school board. 

Shifting to the medium to high contacts side of the chart one 
finds the bulk of the School District 21 professionals and staff* The 
persons with high contacts and low importance cluster around the area 
defined by 6 average contacts per month j they are ©Kpected to impact on 
the day to day operation of the system, but not on the larger pol icy 
questions or the direction and nature of the educational system* On 
the other hand, that set of people, starting with L* Kinney and S. Hartmann, 
and moving up and to the right all the way to Scarr, the superintendent, 
are the people who combine the high contacts and Importance points neces- 
sary to be able to take Initiatives, to shape policy agendas and policy 
decision outcomes* 

The high contacts, high Importance points people are the ones 
with the imformation base and the attributed Influence necessary to move 
or not move the system In terms of the questions of Its nature and over- 
all direction* Their advantages mean that others in the system are in 
the position of responding to what these people do and don't do. The 
professional - non-professional split tends to Intensify this situation. 
The makeup of this set Is therefore revealing about the nature of the 
educational system In Port Angeles. The top people In this set are all 
central administrative people* Scarr Is the superintendent and Horne Is 
the assistant superintendent* Sleeper Is the business manager. B* Kinney 
is the reading and federal program coordinator and Slehofer Is the curri- 
culum consultant* Williams, the high school principal, and Hartman, the 
the president of the teacher association, are both members but of lesser 
Importance* This group, primarily the central administration, Is the one 
seen as having the initiatives In shaping the education system In Port 
Angeles* This makeup, rather than any number of alternatives involving 
more teachers and principals or involving some citizens, indicates the 
unique nature of this education system* 

In and of Itself the Importance and contacts chart is a valu- 
able analytical tool which the researcher can use with great effective- 
ness. But the Importance and contacts chart is also a tool which when 
used properly In the feedback process will serve as a stimulus for the 
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sharing of Information and Impressions about the educational system and 
th© community by the community member* The community member who Is fair- 
ly well Infomed about th© educational system will be able to engage the 
data and to SKplore with the researcher why the patterns on the Import- 
ance and contacts chart exist and what changes will be occurring on It 
wfth the passage of time. This dual nature of being both an analytical 
tool and a stimulus for the sharing of Insights by the community member 
Is something that the Importance and contacts chart shares with the final 
two data analysis techniques that are applied to this data; the molecular 
charts and the sector charts* 



Molecular Charts 

The previous data presentations have all been based on the to-^ 
tal contacts and the total Importance points array; what the 53 respon- 
dents to the l-C questionnaire said as a group about each person on the 
l-C list. The data arrgys and the Importance and Contacts Chart tell us 
how Individuals are collectively perceived within the education system. 
They do not tell us anything about perceived relationships between Indi- 
viduals and groups* The nextjtwo data presentations , molecular charts 
and the sector charts deal with those relationships. They are based on 
what Individuals and groups said about each other through the Importance 
and contacts data. 



Skeletal Molecular Ch^rt 

The skeletal molecular distribution of Influentlals for Port 
Angeles Is presented In Chart 2-2. It has been divided Into seven sec-^ 
tors* teachers and princlpalsj superintendent's office, school board, 
media, business, citizens, and college. The choice of the particular 
sectors Is a function of both the clustering of the Individuals who fall 
Into the reciprocal two-pGrson groups that are the basis for the charts 
and the researcher's Judgements based upon his debriefing with salient 
leaders In the comunlty. The arrangement of the sector? Is dictated by 
the patternlngs among Individuals as linkages cross sector lines. 

The circles on tho molecular chart represent the Individuals 
from the top fifty places on the combined Importance and contacts lists, 
(though a person who was Interviewed but who did not find his way Into 
any two person groups Is not placed on the chart). The nize of the cir- 
cle Is determined by the number of linkages the Individual has with 
others on the chart. The Individuals are placed In the sector which 
OTrresponds to their primary education activity or basic group Identifi- 
cation. Thayer Is placed In the school board sector even though he Is 
the business manager of the community college, for example. There are 
some Individuals In the citizen and business sectors who were not 
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interviewed but who ar- Monti fled by the data and the respondents as bo 
Ing salient in some w^iy to the educational system. These parsons are 
identified with dotted circles* There are two individuals who deserve 
comment who were not interviewed; Berglund and S'-ndison, These persons 
both ranked very high in importance points. The-- also rank very low in 
contacts. 'my of th^^Ir rankings by ct^hors couIj. not havR resulted in 
linkages on ^he molecular chart because those ranking them did not also 
attribut * any contacts to them. Our past exnerience with this research 
technique tells us that persons in the high importance and low contacts 
position do not **show-^ on the molecular charts to any degree. We can-^ 
not dismiss entirely the chance that the data from these two individuals 
would change the interpretations and conclusions that follow, but we are 
conffi':»nr tnar the molecufar charts do repr^ '^nr the sicnfffcant conmijnf^ 
cat inn and influence patterns within th-^^ edunational system* 

Communication Cha.-^t 

Chart 2-3 i ' the communication chart for the Port Anqeles edu= 
cation system. The linos between individuals are based on all throe of 
the possible reciprocal linkages: high contacts, ranking with at least 
one contact, and a mixture of high contacts and ranking. The fol lowing 
analysis focuses on the pattern within the sectors and the pattern be^ 
tween the sectors and the overall picture of the education system which 
is suggested by the communication chart. 

Looking first at the teacher-principal sector and the super in^ 
tendent^s office sector, th-^re is an important set r^f linkages from 
principals to B. Kinney and Slehofer who, in turn, am linked to Scarr, 
Home and Sleeper. Only one teacher is linked to the superintendent's 
office sector, again throuc]h Slehofer and 0. Kir^ney. This pattern can 
be contrasted to the linkages between the medici ind the superintendent's 
office sector where Thomas and Duccesscfii and Herring link directly to 
Scarr, Home and Sleeper without any intermediary linkages. The same 
type of direct linkages h*"-'hween sectors can be neen l^e tween the school 
board sector and the sun^)r i nrendent ' s office and the college sector and 
the superintendent's office. A slightly different pattern Is seen be- 
tween the college and the school board sectors whnrn those in the colloqe 
sector all link to Thayer, who is both the school board president and 
business manager of the college. 

Looking within ^'h*^ individual sectors a nnmhn^r of patterns 
also are evident. The superintendent's office sector and the college 
sector illustrate a certain amount of integration, with most of the 
people in these sectors linked to each other. The pattern in these sec- 
tors stands in contrast to a sector such as the hunlne'^s sector where 
there Is little linkage between people* Somewhat less highly integrated 
are the school board sector and the toncher-pr 1 no I nn I sector. The 
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s:r * board members are all connected to Thayer, but only Northrup nnd 
M:? jro also link^id tc each othor. me Implication Is that the cor- 
munication network for the board depends on Thayer* 

The teacher-principal sector shows ciusterfngs between prlnci- 
nals (Kinn, Schermer, R, Lmn) and between teachers and principals In a 
particulnr school (William^ and the sanior high school and Mason and one 
of th-:^ junior high 3choolc;). 

Looking at the3 Port Angeles Communication Chart in Its entirety, 
one nets the Impression that it focuses around the school board and the 
nuper Intendent's office sectors. One node Is formed by Scarr, ftorne, 
r)'^d ^teener and annther by SIchofer and B. Kinney, both in the superin- 
tendent's office sector. The key node is probably the one constituted 
by Scarr, Horne, and Sleeper. This node connects with the school board, 
th'^ medta, the buslnoss community, and through Slehofer and B. Kinney, 
rh'> principal and teachers. This picture of concentration in the super- 
intfjndent^s office and the school board will be seen again below In the 
i n f I uence chart. 



I nf ! uence Chart 

The perceivod Influence linkages for the Port Angeles Edsjcation 
system are found in Chart The linkages are based on reciprocal .m-- 

portance rankings with at Inast one reciprocated dlad. A comparison of 
this chart with the communication chart shows that many of the communica- 
fion linkanos do nnt aDpear as influence linkages. 

In contrast to the communication chart there is only one link 
H.:-twonn those In the tonrh^^r-pr i no i pa I sector and the *,iiper i ntendent * s 
offiC'^ ->ector. The Imporfanf point to remember is thn+ j linkage on this 
chirf is based on recfnrnral ranklngn. If, as was the case, teachers and 
principals ranked person-^i In the super I ntf^ndent ' s office who did not rank 
them In return, then no '^utijnl or reciprocated Influenoo linkage is said 
fo oxist. Thus, Slehofer and B. Kinney do not have many Influence link- 
anes in spite of their high number of Importance points. They did not 
reciprocate many of the rankings they received, nor did those they ranked 
in turn rank them* The llnkarjes from the college sector primarily in« 
volve one Individual, Ferfo, whose role will be discussed below. The 
communications llnkaqes b^^twe^^n sectors noted earlier persist as Influ-- 
ence linkages between people In the school board sector and people In 
the superintendent -s office sector. The people In the superintendent's 
office sector are still linked to the media and to a lesser extent thf3 
business sector. 

In looking af the Influence chart a:, a wfiole, one again sees 
a concentration In the school board and the super int^indent^s office 
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□ectors with the superintendent's office also being linked to the media 
and business sectors. This school board-^--super i ntendent ^ s office" 
business and media pattern will also be seen on the sector chart. With- 
in this broad pattern there are also some distinct nodes which are of 
interest. Thayer Is the center of the school board sector, but the su-= 
pf?r j ntendent, Scarr^ is also in a strong posit'on In relation to the 
school board. Addi t lona I iy, the triad between Jcarr, Thayer, and Hare 
indicates a combination that can and does have great impact on the sys- 
tem. In the superintendent's office sector Scarr and Sleeper are the 
key individuals with linkages to persons in the media and business 
sector. 

Two other patterns should be n.::;ted. ^irst, Ferio, the dean of 
instruction at the college, serves as a node with 4 linkages^ He is a 
person associated with two projects which are relevant to the business 
community and the public schools, a community track and proposed marine 
biology^aquar I urn project. His position tends to support the link be^ 
tween "downtown" and the super I ntendent - s office. The other node in- 
volves Nw. thrup, a new member of the school board. She was previously 
active in the cltizen-s advisory group and the chain connecting Northrup 
- Robins - Duncan Indicates a linkage from the school board Into citizen 
and teacher concerns which is not present in other parts of the Influence 
chart. What changes will take place over time can only be conjecture at 
this point. 



Combination Chart 

The influence and communication charts are combined in Cfiurt 
5, the combinntion chart. This chart il.ustrates again the overall 
pativrn of school board superintendent's office - media and business 
influence linkaqos. The communication linen sho^ thaf i^he princIpaH 
t'oacher^itizen, and college groups are not isnlntod from these primary 
nroups. A good deal of regular interaction Is indicated, but In terms 
of [!o influence patterns the super i ntendenf ' off Ice and school board 
key on jach other and the superintendent's off I or .ind tho business-media 
also key on each other. This pattern will be seen again in the presen^ 
tation of thn ::octor charts. 



Sector Charts 

Tho molecular charts deal primarily with what individuals said 
about each other. In the sector chart we turn to a consideration of what 
categories of people said about other groups and themselves as a group. 
The sector chart provides a basis for considering the sajlence of groups 
in relation to each other. The foundation differs somewhat from the 
molecular chart In that all of the influenco rnnklnns are taken Into 
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account, not Just those that are reciprocated. As was explained In the 
section on sector charts In the methodology discussion, the respondents 
to the l-^C questionnaire are assigned to a sector and then the influence 
rankings of those in each sector are examined as to who the. ranked in 
terms of the seven groups* The results are expressed in terms of the 
percentage of possible rankings given to each sector by all the other 
sectors and by themselves. 

Table 2-5 ^ the sector linkages table, nxpresses this data in 
table form. The first line, for example, indicates that the respondents 
from the superintendent's office ranked themselves, people from the 
school board and to a lesser degree peopie from tho '■downtown . The 
percentagos of 18^ or more have been underlined as I gni f leant Thi^ 
Is based on both a break In the array of the data ard the reactions of 
community leaders to the data. The sector linkage ^able shows a uniform 
high ranking of the superintendent's office and the school board groups. 
Beyond that the downtown group receives high rankings from themselves 
and two other groups. The citizens are highly ranked by themselves and 
the principals while teachers are highly ranked only by themselves. The 
principal and the college sets are not highly ranked by any of the nroup^, 
even themselves. 

The high ranking of the super I ntendent - s office and the school 
board and the linkages between them and between the superintendent's 
office and the '^downtown" are consistent with the individual data from 
the molecular charts. The high ranking of citizens by principals prob-- 
ably reflects their sense of being vulnerable to conL'st I tunnt pressures^ 
particularly in problematic situations. The high ran( ing of teachers by 
teachers and citizens by citizens is understandable, but the low ranking 
of principals by principals is an ^Kpression of a lack of positioned es-- 
teem that is somewhat surprising. The data was confi rmod by some of the 
principals In the feedback session^ js being quite accuratn as it pnr- 
tained to them^ however. 

Taking the relationships which are underlinrMj un the sector 
linkaqtj table as representing one way influence Mnkdges, the data cdn bo 
displayed in chart form using the format of circles and rjrrows we have 
relied on in the molecular charts. The sector chart for Port Angeles, 
Chart 2^5, shows the one way linkages by representing each section with 
a circle and drawing arrows from that sector whenever a significant 
Inter-sector linkage index appears. If a group attributed influence 
fo itself at or above the 18$ cutoff point then an * was placod inside 
the circlo to represent this. 

The reciprocal linkagos between the supnri ntendent ' s offlcn 
and the school board and between the downtown and the supnr I ntondpnt' s 
office are present, as In the rnolecular chart. But one can also sco 
the relationships which are not reciprocal. The citlzonri key on the 
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TABLE 2-5 
RANKING OF ONE SECTOR BY ANOTHER 

(Expressed In Terms of the % of Possible Rankings) 
Super i ntendent-s Office 

3upt. Off . Sch. Boa^d Teachers Pr 1 nc i pa I s Ci ti zens Downtown Col lege 

40$ 33£ B% 5% \3% 2j± 3% 

Schp_n I Board 

Supt. Off . Sch. Board Teachers PrI ncl pa I s Citizens Downtown Co I I eqe 

2B% ^ \2% n \4% \Q% B% 

Teachers 



Supt. Off . Sch. Board Teachers Principals Citizens Downtown Co I lege 

Hi 30i 26i 1% \\% 1% 2% 

Pr i nc i pa I s 

Supt. Off . Sch. Board Teachers Principals Ci 1 1 zens Downtown Co I I ege 

41$ 36$ 35? 9% 26$^ \2% \% 

Ci t i zens 



Supt. Off , Sch, Board Teachers Principals CI ti zens Downtown Co I I eqe 
Downtown (Business & Media) 

Supt * Of f . Sch. Board Teacners Principals Citizens Downtow n Col lege 

301 401 756 n m iM 

Coi lege 

Supt. Off . Sch. teard Teachers Principal s C i 1 1 zens Downtown Col lege 
25$ 20$ 3$ ^5$ 15$ M| 16$ 
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Bupertntendent^s office and the schooli >oard, not the principals or the 
teachers* It should again b© noted that we are not talking about average 
citizens but the active citizens who are Involved with the educational 
system at a policy level. Teachers and principals key on the school board 
and the superintendent's office^ with principals also keying on the active 
citizens and thus showing a greater "constituency" awareness than the 
other two groups of education professionals. Of equal Importance are the 
linkages that are not there such as one between the teachers and the 
princlpa Is. 

The importance of the molecular charts and the sector chart as 
analytical tools lies In the insights they give the researcher Into the 
education system as It Is perceived by those In the community- Different 
patterns In the molecular charts or the sector chart would be Indicative 
of an educational system which varied In form and structure from the one 
In Port Angeles. The Information gained from these charts allows the re- 
searcher to Identify the people who are active and salient In the educa- 
tion system and the patterns of Interaction which give It substance. Be- 
yond their strength as analytical tools the molecular and sector charts 
are also valuable tools In the feedback process* Just as with the im- 
portance and contacts chart, the respondents are able to take these 
charts and talk about them as If they were the educational system. They 
can In the proper setting stimulate the community member to share under- 
standings and Insights about the education system with the researcher and 
to explore the nature of that system with him. It Is this dual nature of 
an analytical tool and a stimulus for sharing and understanding that 
makes the influence analysis provided by the importance and contacts re- 
searcher so powerful when properly used by those who seek to work with 
those in communities toward local understanding and initiation of program 
change, 



APPLICATION OF INFLUENCE ANALYSIS TO COMMUNITY PROBLEM-SOLVING 



There are some premises that underlie this research technique 
which, when elucidated* bring It Into a more meaningful focus. In this 
section we shall indicate how the capacity to Identify the network of 
policy-making influentlals Is intended to bear on the challenge to f acJ I- 
ftate community change. 

PremI se # I i 

The formal positions that constitute the 
authority structure of a program of ac- 
tion such as education are most relevant 
to the management of Its day-to-day af- 
fairs. Matters such as whether policies 
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ought to be changed, whether those hold- 
ing fonnaMy designated positions ought 
to relinquish their duties, whether the 
mission of the education program In the 
community should be redirected, matters 
that Impact upon the whole of the com- 
munity, cannot be adequately decided by 
the cadre of professionals who are em^ 
ployed to preside over the operation of 
the education program In the community. 

It Is more the case with education than with any other local pno- 
gram that our capacity to cope with the future Is quite literally at stake. 
It Is difficult to Imagine a local program that Is more Intimately linked 
to the welfare of the community as a whole and to Its young people In par- 
ticular. If those who are matriculating our schools today are not thereby 
prepared to deal with what tomorrow shall bring, we are destined to find 
ourselves in difficult straits Indeed. 

Local control of education In this country has always been pred- 
icated on the supposition that here, more than with any other community 
program, the people should have the capacity for directly Influencing 
what Is done (as well as what Is not done). Locally elected school boards 
have been the customary device through which we have sought to Implement 
this objective. By and large local school boards can be said to have 
served us wel I In this regard. It Is part of the genius of the American 
system of government that tradition has come to dictate that these boards 
should be In constant consultation with a wide variety of Individuals in 
the community. Anyone familiar with education In this country knows that 
this Is universally the case and that It is through the outreach provided 
by this consultative process that education has been able to retain the 
immediate links it has to nearly every sector of the community in most of 
our urban centers. 

While the Indigenous nature of the web of Interrelationships 
through which the school board, and others In the school system, attOTpt 
to maintain reliable links to the other sectors of the conr^unity is un« 
doubtly theiTOSt desirable and efficacious way of achieving th^ Inter- 
facing of the school system with the rest of the corrvnunlty, It presents 
a substantial drawback to anyone from outside the community who would 
come to the community seeking to work with Its members In develop Inn the 
policy making process of a local program of action. The outsider cannot 
know who knows whom, who is concerned with what, and who is going to be 
looked to In the ranks of those who have come to be accepted as policy- 
making influentials In education when a particular problem presents It- 
self to the community. 

There are communities where the chairman of the board of 
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education serves as th© person that all of those interested In policy- 
making contact whan difficulties emergei but this Is by no means univer- 
sal. Thar© are also communities where the superintendent has come to 
serve as both chief administrator of the system and leader In Its policy- 
making process; but this Is by no means universal either. Though we do 
not know Just how frequent ly either of these arrangements occur across 
the nation^ It seems clear that neither of these arrangements or any 
other variation Is dominant* 

The most widely relied upon arrangement appears to be on© 
where there Is a core of Individuals who are closely tied to each other 
in a circle of leadership and who, having earned the respect and trust 
of their colleagues, preside over policy-making as a corporate leadership 
group* Around this set of Individuals there will be several satellite 
groups who are concerned with one or another of the components of the 
program (athletics, continuing education, building programs, etc.). When 
someone feels a problem level oping he seeks out the person to whom he 
has the most ready access. In the appropriate satellite group. Whether 
his concern Is acted upon Is very much a matter of his own status and 
credibility with the person he talks to, the way he formulates his con- 
cern, the way the other Individual responds to this, etc. 

For those who live in the community this arrangement tends to 
work well and easily. For those who come from outside the community, 
there Is usually no alternative but to talk with those who hold formal 
positions of authority and hope to be referred on to those Indfvlduals 
who may not have any formal role In the professional structure of the ed- 
ucational system but who may have come to occupy a key decision-making 
position In what we have come to think of as the network of pollcy^klng 
Inf I uentia I s . 

The Influence analysis technique has been developed to enable 
outsiders, such as ourselves and the staff of groups such as the Univer- 
sity of Washington's Division of Community and Organization Development, 
to find their way to those whom the community has come to look to for 
policy leadership, without relying on trial and error or the goodwill of 
those who hold the formal positions of authority. For those who come to 
the community, not as problem solvers or "experts*-, but as outsiders who 
want to work with community members In developing and Improving the 
policy-making processes and capabilities of the conmunlty, this type of 
knowledge Is critical. Without It an effective and efficient penetration 
of the GOFT¥nunity and the program sector will be nrast difficult, or even 
impossible. 

A second function of knowledge such as this Is even more rel- 
evant to enabling outsiders, such as ourselves, to be of service to the 
community. While no one would think of operating a school system with- 
out a careful and reliable accounting system, and while no one would 
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think of going without careful records of all books and materials pur- 
chased or complete records of all those who are employed by the system. 
It is almost universally the case In cities across the nation that there 
is no adequate record kept of mistakes made by those making policy for 
the school system, or of their successes* One must hasten to add that 
for those who reside within the community this presents no difficulty for 
they have ha'd the benefit of reading the local newspaper and watching the 
local television news broadcaster over the years and without knowing It 
each resident of the community Is a casual historian of educational 
af fal rs. 

And If this is the case for the average citizen it is even more 
the case with those who have Invested themselves In leadership activities 
in rolation to education. Between them they know virtual ly everything 
that is worth knowing and, as many of them are quite ready to admit, a 
lot that is not really worth knowing In addition. We hardly need repeat 
the predicament that this leaves the conscientious outsider In, however* 
He can quite easily discover what Vb being done at the time he Is on the 
scene, but as to how things came to be the way they are, he must remain 
virtually In the dark. That this Is not a situation that a responsible 
professional can easily abide goes without saying. 

Hence, the identification of the network of policy-making Influ 
entials in education comes to provide a means whereby an outsider can 
make a meaningful plan for obtaining an oral history of recent develop- 
ments in the educational system* Without this he could spend many weeks 
seeking to discover who to talk with and run the risk of qarnerinn noth- 
ing more than a jumbled understanding of what has comn -*-o nass for his 
efforts* This brings us to a second premise* 

Premise #2: 

The capacity of local leaders to deal ef- 
fectiveiy with the major problems factng 
the educational system is heavily influ^ 
enced by the cohesion and openness of cnm^ 
munlcation within the network of policy- 
maki ng i nf I uent la Is* 

If an outsider is to be able to bring his comn^^tfince to bear 
in an* useful way he is going to have to discover where the tensions, if 
any, sre that could short-circuit communication within the network. Re- 
liable knowledge of its shape and patterning becomes an immensely useful 
resource In coming to understand where communication might bre.ik down, 
v^here It might fail to cycle through, and where it might be filtered or 
transformed In some way by long standing contention or sudden bursts of 
1 nterpersona I stress- 
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Those who have been Involved In leadership roles In a cormiunlty 
for any length of time can testify to the kinds of dlfflcultlei that oc^ 
cur when outsiders enter their city and attempt to take part In under-^ 
standing Its problems without (a) coming to a full understandlr, of Its 
recant history and (b) coming to know most of those who have beu' jrap-^ 
pling with local problems on their own. It Is precisely because we hafve 
seen so much of the absurdity that follows the Intemperate machinations 
of "experts" that we have opted to take the time (approximately 60 days) 
and go to the effort (approximately eight man weeks) to develop a fully 
scientific analysis of the network of policy-making Influentlals as a 
basis for our work* 

^tm0 **^WlfKf^ls much about the thrust of our effort having been set 
out, the third, and crucial^ premise upon which it Is based can be 
presented : 

Premise #3: 

Basic changes in local programs of action, 
by which we mean changes that are lasting 
in their effect and which have the Impact 
of modifying once and for all time to come 
the kinds of outcomes it produces, can be 
defined on I y by those on the scenes on I y 
by those who reside in the urban center 
where the problems exist* 

The reasoning beHihd this premise Is simple. Thyre are, we 
hold, no determinative "solutions" to local problemSt Program dysfunc- 
tions are not like arithmetic problems, puzzles for which there is one 
correct answer. They are. dl fficul ties that erupt In our public affairs 
and.they are not only of public concern; they cannot be dealt with ex- 
cepting that those who have to "live" with the way In which they are re- 
solved have the opportunity to "have their say" as to what kinds of ac- 
commodations should be made In dealing with them* 

One should hasten to add that this is not to suggest that there 
Is no place for expertise and professional capacity In forging resolu- 
tions for program difficulties. But we have seen not dozens but hundreds 
of cases where the recommendations of a set of consultants brought into a 
community to help solve some problem have failed to capture the prefer- 
ences of those who live there and hence come to be little more than dis- 
tractions from the business of hammering out a really pertinent line of 
response to local difficulties. 

In our view there are few local problems of any ^consequence 
which can be satisfactorily resolved on the basis of purely technical 
knowledge. The best way to resolve most important problems that arise 
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In local programs of action come to be the somewhat Inchoate arrangements 
that may not be fuMy reasoned through or rational, in the eyes of the ex- 
pert^ but which embody most of the real concerns of those on the scene, 
ft would be folly to hold that rationality has no place In resolving pro= 
gram difficulties^ but It would be ridiculous to hold that solutions that 
are nicely logical are the most to be desired* Our experience suggests 
that it is precisely because outsiders cannot have the kind of feel Ing 
for local situations that would enable them to Identify the most relevant, 
TOst promising conf Iguratl©n of values upon which to base change that they 
rely ao heavily—all too heavily In most cases=-upon simple-minded logic* 

The central thrust of i^hls step~del Ineatlon of the network of 
pol icy-^maklng Influentials — ^Is to Identify those on the scene who have ac- 
quired a deeply seated feeling for the problems and promises In the pro- 
gram as It exists. This Is certainly not the only criteria against which 
to evaluate the character of changes that ought to be considered as ways 
of resolving local problems but It Is one of the critical Ingredients and 
it is to be found primarily, If not exclusively. In the minds and hearts 
of those who have lived with the local situation long enough to have come 
to Intuitive Insights Into Its character. 

Not being among those who are content to say that the solution 
to every problem lies hidden In the minds of those who are a party to it, 
we do not care to hold that once those who have come to these hard-earned 
Insights are identified one has only to get them together, exhort them to 
set aside their parochial views and seek to fathom the true Interests of 
the community as a whole and then wait for the yeast of goodwi II to pro- 
duce an Infallible solution* 

The contribution that those who have labored on the scene can 
make to the resolution of their own problems varies a great deal* When 
there is a history of conflict, bickering, bad feeling and petulance 
among local leaders. It Is unrealistic to assume that they can somehow 
step beyond the constraints of this kind of desultory behavior. Even 
when there is a history of goodwi I Ij earnest seeking after honest accom- 
modations and sustained effort. It does not follow that all the pieces 
for a valid solution to local problems exist and have only to be found. 

It Is the very essence of change In the urban center In these 
turbulent times that problematic situations can become so mercurial that 
they mutate in character over a period of time as short as a year. Those 
on the scene simply may not be able to keep up with surges of structural 
disintegration or grass roots agitation. It Is more and more the case 
that the pace of social change in our urban centers has reached a level 
where one's perspectives have to be discarded every five years or so* 
There may be a critically important contribution made by resourceful, 
reinforclve outsiders In assisting those on the scene to accept the pos^ 
slbillty that In at least some Important respec+s they cannot assuro 
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that they understand their community merely because they reside within 
Its boundaries. 

This is a painful conclusion to reach; one that anyone has the 
right to resist. Yet If they resist Intemperately they run the risk of 
acting Irrelevantly, even fooltshly* There Is a need^ and a very real 
need, for outsiders who can offer challenging queries and Insightful sug- 
gestions as to what might be happening. But this is not enough in the 
case of the more intractable local problems^ and It Is for this reason 
that we have devised the techniques reported on In later chapters In this 
discussion. The essential need Is to harness the power of behavioral 
science to the task of assessing what in fact has gone awry In local pro^ 
grams of action, 

A substantial Investment of time and effort Is required to gen- 
erate the findings science can offer. But these shall be even more ir- 
relevant than the recommendations of the outside consultant unless those 
who have the insights gained through experience have taken their place 
In launching the scientific analysis. It Is only they, after all, who 
can provide the information science requires to do its work. 

Ultimately, then, it is for the purpose of identifying the 
cadre of those on the scene who have earned a place for themselves In 
the ongoing operation of a program that the Influence analysis is under- 
taken. Our whole strategy rests upon the premise that It Is by fusing 
their insights within the confines of science and back-stopping this 
with the retnforctve efforts of people such as the staff of the Univer^ 
sity of Washington's Division of Community and Organization Development 
that we can begin to get a reliable fix on the true character of local 
problems. 

Our experience with this Influence analysis procedure In a 
dozen cities suggests that it is helpful in a number of ways: 

U Not everyone on the local scene will have had the op- 
portunity to gain a reliable understanding of --who belongs 
where" in terms of the Intricate network of program lead- 
ership. Our influence charts reinforce the knowledge of 
those who have gained this understanding and is usefully 
informative to those who are newer participants on the 
scene. 

2, By the nature of the analysis It suggests those who 
are most often looked to by their colleagues. Quite nat- 
urally these are the Individuals to whom the outsider 
should turn first for they are the people who have had 
the experience of dealing with thousands of requests frOT 
their friends and associates; in the highest sense of this 
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term they are leaders and are better equipped to help out-' 
siders than anyone ©la© on the scene, 

3. It Is both Impossible and undesirable for all of those 
concerned with education to be linked into each and every 
component of the program. This Influence analysis also 
Indicates who Is most deeply Involved with which portion 
of the program, thus enabling the outsider to find his 
quickly and with ease to those on the scene who have de-^ 
tailed knowledge and experience with specific elements of 
the total program*' 

4. in many communities there has never been occasion for 
anyone to attempt to derive a total or overall "picture" 
or representation of the program as a system of action In- 
to which go inputs and from which flow outputs* This 
becomes one of the things anyone who wishes to come to a 
reliable understanding of the program must accomplish at 
some point* This analysis serves this end In two ways; 
first, it Indicates who to tal' Id In gaining an under- 
standing of the parts, and b^wwiiu, It Indicates who to de- 
brief with to ascertain whether the formulations of the 
outsider are reliable* 

5. What ail of this comes to mean Is that there are pay- 
offs for both the outsider and those In the community. On 
the one hand, the outsider can work efficiently and hence 
productively and satlsfylngly in the community. On the 
other. It comes to mean that there ir a minimum of wasted 
motion between the outsider and those on the scene and a 
maximum of beneficial impact on each other* Those In the 
community come to know that when they talk to the outsi(ter 
that he Is going to make a contribution and Is not going 
to be wasting the time of those In the community or his 
own time, 

6. Program change Is a risky, slippery business at best. 
We tend to fall ourselves here more often than we succeed. 
The use of the influence analysis almost invariably means 
that the staff person gets off to a solid beginning toward 
this end. A we 1 1 -taken first step Is not the equivalent 
to success, but it Is certainly an important kind of rrove- 
ment toward that end. It Is from solid foundations that 
significant changes can be launched* 
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CHAPTER I I I 
COGN IT I VE MAPPING RESEARCH 



In Chapter Two, the use of a method for identifying the key 
policy-making Influentlals In a program sector was described In terms of 
its application to community development and program change* In this 
chapter, a companion and complementary research effort, which followed 
the first step In the analysis of the Port Angeles education system, will 
be examined: that of cognitive mapping* 

Cognitive mapping research builds on and adds a new dimension 
to the influence analysis* It is intended to allow the consultant to 
Identify the way local, leaders perceive the functional structure of the 
program. How, In their eyes, do the components of the program fit to- 
gether? Which elements are most central, which most peripheral? By com- 
paring the cognitive maps of those key policy-making Influentlals identi- 
fied through the Influence analysis, the researcher Is able to ascertain 
how leaders In different places In the Influence network view the organi- 
zation of the program, and thus gain some insight as to what they might 
find most crucial to deal with. 



THE INTENT AND BACKGROUND OF THE COGNITIVE MAPPING RESEARCH 



Why Map_Cocjn 1 1 ions ? 

Cognitive mapping rests on the concept that individuals In a 
community have a set of stable conceptions concerning the relative sali- 
ence of the component parts of a program and how these parts fit together. 
These conceptions serve as "cognitive maps," as representations from 
which leaders derive their understandings of what will occur during the 
normal operation of the program, It Is by making deductions from these 
conceptions that they estimate how a particular event might impact upon 
the program. It Is by coming to understand how different leaders frame 
their anticipations that the consultant equips himself to aid them In 
dealing with new kinds of problems* Just as an accurate understanding 
of the network of the key policy-making influentlals in the program Is 
essential for the consultant, as an outsider, to discover how to relate 
to community leadership, a reliable grasp of the way those Individuals 
view the program of action. In terms of Its normal modes of operation, 
enables him to relate to problems that threaten Its continued 
effectiveness. 
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As with the Influence amlysis, the goal of the cognitive map* 
ping research Is to acquire an "insider-s" view of the program through 
the use of behavioral science techniques and tools* And, as with the In- 
fluence analysis, cognitive mapping research Is carried out through the 
use of a highly structured research process* Because the researcher re- 
lies upon scientific procedures, he comes to be seen as doing very dlff^- 
ent kinds of things than most consultants or participant observers or man= 
agement experts would do. The consultant, for example, often enters the 
community armed with ^'answers** to specific problems; cognitive mapping re- 
search is a purely exp I oratory procedure aimed at helping those In the 
community to better understand themselves and their program. The partlci-^ 
pant observer literally becomes a member of the community in order to gain 
an Insider's knowledge of It, but In doing so he must forego the unique 
kinds of initiatives an outsider can take. The scientific researcher does 
not even attempt to build an empathetic relationship to a communltyj in 
the first instance It Is a source of data. 



Background; Theory and Methodology 

The vehicle for conducting cognitive mapping research Is a 
card sorting technique. The theory that underlies It assumes that com= 
munlty members have a set of perceptions about the program sectors in 
which they are Involved which are fused together Into a functioning 
whole and within which are embodied the conceptions from which their 
actions Berive* The extent to which these perceptions are reliable and 
are shared by others In the community becomes a critical dimension of the 
effect ivenBSS of any given individual activity as a policy-maker. 

The basic assumption unaer lying the mapping of cognitions Is 
that an Individual's perspective toward policy making is constituted of 
complex Gonceptions of roles, organ! za M ons, programs and facilities, 
which, taken together, constitute the program as o system of action, 
different individuals perceive those component" parts or "art I facts'* as 
fitting together In different ways. Thus, the data i^aklng consists of 
having individuals sort a deck of cards that represents the arttfactual 
components of the program In terms of questions reprt^cent i ng Its basic 
functions. For eKample, In an educational system, two people may see 
the principals as being relevant to education in general, but only one . 
may see them as being critical to the activity of financing education. 
Their cognitive maps differ in a modest but potentially significant way. 

The antecedents of cognitive mapping ^ro found in several dls^ 
clpllnes* The concepts of George Kelley ^oncerning personality con^ 
structs provide a theoretical foundation. The whole body of research 
and theory concerning Q--3orti has supplied considerable methodological 
and theoretical stlmul ifion. ~ An early vers ton of cognitive mapping 
owed much to the application of Q^sorting to a program of action. The 
research procedure described here derives from both the substantive 
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conceptions of clinical psychology and the methodological foundation of 
experimental psychology. Over time this particular card sorting technique 
has been designed to allow the researcher to examine a relationship between 
artifacts and activities. 

Our technique has been five years In development, A prototype 
was ^veloped for a health care study In 1971. Revisions of this earlier 
foriT. were applied In a study of education later that yearj this was fol- 
lowed by several more studies of health qare programs In the period 
1972-74/ The Port Angeles Study Is the first time that this technique 
has been used In an education study. 



THE MFiTHODOLOGY OF COGNITIVE MAPPING 

The process of mapping cognitions begins with the Identifica- 
tion of the roles, agencies, activities and facilities that make up the 
program of action being studied. Experience In using this technique has 
shown that for a community of 1,000 to 50,000, a deck of less than 35 
cards is probably Incomplete or too general; a deck of over 50 cards 
tends to be both difficult to administer and too compIeK for some respon^ 
dents to sort well. In Port Angeles, a deck of 46 cards was settled up- 
on after the reduction of a deck that was almost twice that size to begin 
wfth* A listing of the Port Angeles artifacts can be found on page 79 
and can be referred to during +he discussion that follows* 

There are two interrelated ways of building a deck for a pro- 
gram sector. The first Is to construct a tentative list of artifacts 
and then to ask a number of community members to review the list, adding, 
subtracting and ranking the Items on the list as to Importance* A second 
approach Is to conduct a number of open-ended interviews with community 
members ^ asking them to describe the program as it operates In the com-- 
munlty. The building of the artifact list is probably best accomplished 
by relying upon both of these processes. Having ready access to many of 
the most know ' edgeable and salient members of the program sector, the re-- 
searcher needs only to approach them to obtain a large inventory of sug-- 
gestions. The researcher who has completed an influence analysis of a 
program sector using the approach described in Chapter Two Is already 
prepared to construct a tentative list of program artifacts. 

This list of artifacts will contain a number of categories. 
The first Is roles, or more precisely, leadership roles. E^camples from 
the Port Angeles study are "Superintendent of Schools" and "Senior High 
Teachers." The "Senior High Teacher" card Illustrates the problem of 
how specific or general a card should be. Should there be one card for 
teachers; or separate cards for elementary. Junior high, and senior hlghi 
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or should teachers be further divided Into subjects such as math teachers 
and P.E, teachers? Experience from health care cognitive mapping studies 
and the opinions of community members led to the use of the three types of 
teacher cards In Port Angeles. At this point, we can see no systematic 
basis for making this decision. 

The next artifact category is organizations. These may be 
program-related, such as P,T»A. and the teacher association, or general 
commun i'ty organizations such as the chamber of commerce. Local institu^ 
tions are an adjunct of this category. Examples are local governmental 
units and their federally sponsored counterparts* 

Another category is that of specific activities within the pro- 
gram sector. Examples from^ education are division of the curriculum, such 
as math and science ciasses* 

The final category Is that of facilities such as the school 
buildings, libraries, gyms, and the like. This category proved to be the 
least satisfactory and a more recent study indicates that some cards 
could be collapsed or eliminated In this category. In each of these cat= 
egorles, choices as to the degree of specificity or generality of a par= 
ticular card had to be made which were similar to those involving the ex- 
ample of the teacher cards discussed above. Intensive statistical anal- 
ysis of the ways In which cards were sorted suggests that they can be re- 
fined through use In successive studies. The eKporience gained trom this 
initial education study has already provided refinements that have been 
incorporated into other studies* 

The artifact deck itself is m^jde up of 2" x 2i" cards cut from 
index cards* The artifact name Is typud In the center of the card and an 
identification number Is t^yped In Its upper right hand corner. An ex- 
ample is prenentod bnlnw. 



The completeness and relevance of the artifact list is not lost 
on the respondents when they undertake the sorting ta,sk. It Is not un-- 
common for a community member to comment on how well the list fits tha 
community and on the abll?ty of tha research team, comprised of indivld^ 
ua I s who are not members of the community, to construct the artifact list 
in what seems to the respondent to be a short period of time. This type 
of reaction points out again how the power of scientific protocoSs and 
tachniques gives both credibility and access to the researcher, allowing 
him to avoid being p laced In an o^jfs \ 6Br* 3 rolB where he can be discounted 
along with his findings. 

Having identified a set of artifacts which contain the most 
salient components of the program, the next step Is to develop sort^ 
generating questions whicii will allow the respondents to express their 
perception of the ways In which arrl facts fit together into activities. 

Data Collection: Construct 1 n r^ the Sort Generatin g Q uestions 

The theoretical assumption behind these questions Is that indl^ 
viduals perceive specific sets of artifacts as being ai^sociated with par^ 
ticular programmed activities* Questions are framed around each major 
function as a means of eliciting these perceptions* What Is at issue 
here is the fact that no one perceives a given programmed activity as 
being constituted ir: quite the same way as anyone else* The object of 
cognitive mapplnn is to identify just how convernent thnse percept tons 
are for various sets of Inf luentUfs* It Is Important, then, that a "ot 
of sort-generating questions comprehond the activities basic to the pro- 
gram's organization and function* 

Tha sort-generating questions are phrased In the form of a task 
for the respondent. That is, the respondant is asKed to identify the 
cards he or she associates wi"*^^'^ a given activity. Respondents are asted 
to omit all cards which do no^ q ^lify as the key, nentral artifacts for 
the stipulated activity* If ^ ■ j sort-qenerat i ng quostions comprehend the 
primary activities that take place in fho nroqram then the results of the 
cognitive mapping research will yi^ld a rejasonably reliable picture of 
how fhobe In th« community pnrculvu the :^iJi\juci program as flttlnn 
together* 

Central to the fraiinq of the sort-'generat ing questions Is an 
inventorying of the activities thnt take place within the program* In 
sefting out the ictivittes of a ' .qrnm, a conceptual distinction Is 
made between productive activih-es and those -"hah are directed toward 
maintenance of the program as a viable system of action- Program*ma I n- 
tenance activities are common to all programs of action* An example of 
a program maintenance activity is planning* Productive activities are 
those processes which are intended to Implnment the goals of the program 
of action and are particular to rK In [)oth prevlo'js health care studies 
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and in thi^ ^fai\ of education In Port Angoles^ three similar program 
rnaintenance activitioo ware poDited: planning, financing, and decision 
mak i ng . 

FxDerlonce in administering the cogn I t I va^mapp I ng Instrument in^ 
dicatts'j thO' 9 tn jO questions is the upper tolerabiQ limit because of tha 
time n-jeded tc nLr.e this rnany sorts and because of rhe intensity of this 
kind of da ta^trBk ! ng . The problem \s therefore to identify the five or six 
primary activ|tie:S| nut o^ a much larger universe, which are most central 
to the rualization of pronram goals. Examples of productive activities 
from both health care and education were mentioned above, A listing of 
all nine questions used In the Port Angeles study is found on page 77* 

The decision as to which activities shall be buMt Into the sort^ 
qenerolinq c^iiustion:? is made Through the two step process similar to that 
Qutilnf^d al'^v^i in the discussion of how the artifact list Is constructed. 
Just as with fhe ar^i foci llsf construction, the researcher is in posses'- 
si on of sufficient know I ad ye to construct a tentative set of sort^ 
generating q'le-^^t i -^ns dS a result of having done the influence analysis. 
This Cdn tnon ')e reviewed v.'ith a set of koy 1 nf I uent i a I s, to refine and 
reconstitute it. 



Dnta Coi!.j-:^Mon; VaM-nCinc^ Questicns 

• ijj'iinfi +0 i e iieck cf .trtifacts and the sort^generat i ng 
quest ion St i '^r^t of v^tencing quest tons are used to tap the .issessments 
of c^^fnii^^^y ^^-^r' or^^ : on::erninn the activitie^s for which they are sort^ 
inq. Tfir'^^> v ^ U ' i i^ qunstloiis wer-^ uned in Port Angeles, The first in- 
volves tfir rr^lative s^renath that ^he individual attributes to the activ-^ 
ity in imp if t^-': ': wM ^ the '^.fher acflvitl^'^ that are being examined* The 
second invilvo^ 'he iqroo of a + tentj^n u^^d concern that the individual 
sef^:3 Pi^ h'jinq n h/pr ji; the activity. T}i<^ thtrd inv^ilves a positive or 
negative' j.^":.sm:nr fhal^ i ansign?^d to nn uctlvlty, as it is presently 
const t t i 1 r^*q , 

: i . qij*>srionn qre niven verbally after ch sort and 
the re:v>on ion :^ i qfvun a :hroe point scale from which to select a re- 
sponse. It \ ^o.oJLh: t^- consider ot^^er dimensions for the valencing 
quest 1^5^" tn } to pr^^ ^^n ^ i'^e re^pontnnt-. with other choices, such as a 
two poii. if r^ f \ v'l pnint scale. In a study undertaken since the Port 
Angele': -^m,': a iOnrth vjlenclr^j luestlon was added dealing with the 
presencu of efiori^ ic^ r.ncjnge the nature and direction of the activity 
OS It currently' OAi^^od in the program Gector. This allows the researcher 
to d i f f eront I ato high -itt'^..'nt 1 on activities v/here change is sought from 
high attQ'.S.= r: activities where continuify is sought* The valencing 
questions useij in Par-*' Anqelos are found on page 77. 



The airn of the vsUncIng questions is Yo add an avaiuative di- 
niension to what is essential ly a descriptive response. The card sorting 
orovides a descriDtive view of the program sector es seen through the 
eyas of those in the corr-unity. By Itself sorting does not convey any 
information about how the respondents feel abouT a particular activity 
in relation to the rest of the program. The vaiencing questions are de- 
signed to provide that information* With the vaiencing questions, the 
r^searc'^i^r cdn get a reading on how tncse i ■< ^re cornmunity perceive the 
cr i or i ties and the strengths and weaknesses the program. The valen- 
.:-ing questions provide information which qrea^Iy enhances that gained 
from the card sorting porcess, 

[Jrjta Collection - Adn ( n 1 star i nn the CoqnitivQ Mapping Interview 

Because the cognitive mapping rosearch is the second phase of a 
sociuuntial research strategy, most of the respondents will have partlci^ 
pated in the influence research. The impact of the influence analysis 
(jives the researcher a credible standing with program Influentials and 
rakes access for the researcher r jch easier. Respondents typically have 
an interest in the research and some will actively sponsor the activltlas 
of the researcher. Given this kind of sympathetic context, the interview 
baqins with the presentation of the deck of artifacts to the respondent. 

The origin and intended scope of the artifact deck are outlined 
and the respondent is asked to go through it to get n feel for what it 
contains. Initially, the respondent Is likely to react to the content of 
the artifact deck. Usually, this invokes in /jf f i rmat ion of the complete^ 
neso and relevance of the deck to the progrufn. It is not unheard of for 
fho interviewer to be subjected to a quest ion I ng response aimed at d i s- 
crudiMnq the tjeck and the research procedure, Dut these are inevitably 
linked to concern:s about the intent of th* researchor rather than to the 
adequacy of the deck. Tor the more i ntrnspor i I vo and the most Infercqtod 
rosponcN^nts just ! he examinnlion of thu nrtifaci^ deck will cue a sharing 
of inside* s'^ knowlodqe about tfie content one] nrqnnization of the pro- 
qram [)Oinn exam i nod. 

The next step is outline the sortinc} procass that will 
used in the Interview and to nfiow ihe list of sorting questions and val- 
'jficlnq questions to the respondent . The acfufjl data^taking can be ac- 
complished in as littio as 30 minutes w I hh an overall averago of approx-- 
imately 45 minutes. The total interview can last much longer If the 
respondent reacts positively and i ntrospect i vh I y to the process. The 
full set of sorts [ir^ovides the respondent wi"h nri opportunity to take a 
oomprGhens i ve look o/t the program In .i confexi i hat is outside the de-^ 
mnnds and constraints of his normal involvement with it. The resenrchor, 
heeause of tho influence rGsearch and the [^ower of the cognitive mapping 
T unrch procedurn. Is in a position to intrTnof w i i h him as a person wiio 
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knows and undtrstinds the Dr^gram, Lut v^Kq is not part of it anc has nc 
stake in the ways latent as all as overt conflicts might be resolved. 
Given this fact^ the roso^rchor c=^n help the respondent "unpack" some of 
the meanings the proqrom has to I , to their mutual benefit. 



C^ta Collection: Selectfon of Respondents 

if our purpo-e Is to construct a map of col lectlye cognitions, 
the matter of who-e impresniDns should be tapped In forging this becomes 
of critical importance. Who, to put the matter in concrete terms, should 
be interviewed. Given our aim of working toward the construction of a 
truly representative map, this is an issue of no small Import, It is 
through a series of interviews with thor5e saliently located individuals 
that the full blown concepTions of the whole network begins to emerge. 

The oriqina! tarq^t group for the cognitive mapping Interview 
is the top 25 to 30 people- from the influence analysis, particularly those 
centrally located on the molecular charts. This original group will con^ 
tain a combination of professionals and non-'prof ess iona I s . As the inter- 
viewing continues, a bfi lance Is maintained between these two sets so that 
comparisons can later be drawn between them. In Port Angeles, the final 
total was 71 interviews, or which 42 fell Into the sub-set professional 
category and 29 fell Into the sub'-set non-^profess i ona j , With a sample 
of this sizn, □ r'lmber of wltMn and betwoun group comparisons can be 
undertaken. I.e., princiD^ifs -/s* tcich^-rs or high inftuen. ^ school vs, 
high influence non-school. Tne presentation of the Port Angeles data under 
lhe secti::.n Dn:airni^iO 'in r.^q^ ' r^-jrcs^^nt^ the first stiigeb of this analysis. 



N^jfure of Result- - Tir^ul^ Ic of Cirds iii^nge by Sort 

The rnw i;itM from this second wove of interviews is a body of 
data const itutofi of sct:^ cords that were used in each sort by each re* 
spondont, The ^linnlu^t fHoment of thi^ data—that a given respondent 
used a particular card in sr^eclfl^. ,nrt=-can be combined and recomblned 
In many ways. 

The analysis;, of thic (jota beqlns by counting which cards were 
used most froqijently in each .ort f.>r fhe entire set of respondents. This 
is accomp I I shDf] by locatinq i'l^ nrr.;.f n^t^n used card for a given sort. 
The arrayinn of cards by frequnnry r>f use in a sort provides an indication 
of what artifacts are iss<^oiatnu wifh each activity. The data array for 
Sort #1 in the Pert Anoeko, data Is found on page 8^. The most frequently 
used cards constitute' u collective characterization of that activity In 
tf3rms of the content and salionce oi its component parts. The comparison 
of the arrays for the Hifferf^'it sorts provides the researcher with insights 
int'^ how th-^' arM facts fit mrn fhr- processes that constitute the 
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structured activities through which the psrogram operates. "hese arrays 
demonstrate with dra^^atlc clarity that Icca! ieadors put ^feront Gets 
of artifacts togethGr In each activity area* 

Another way of analyzing this data Is to examlna which .rtifacts 
are seen as associated with the provision of cJucatlonal servicos and 
which are seen as involved In tha mainTenance of the program. If the 
card uso jo for all nine sorts Is totaled, it becomes possible to make 
lome rather broad comparisons in this regard. 

Nature of Results - Tabulation of the Valencing Questions 

The va lancing questions are presented to the respondents In yer- 
ba I form with all threr? questions phrased to elicit a response in relation 
fo a three point scale. In the first val^f;clng question In Port AngeleSj 
the respondents were askod to describe an activity as being a strength, a 
weakness, or as having both strengths and weaknesses. The results of the 
valenclng are aggru , red for the whole sample and for both sub-sets that 
are being analyzed. The score for the activity reflected by each sort is 
derived by subtractinj the parcentane of negative responses from the per— 
centaqe of positive responses. The score for an activity ranked as a 
strength t)y 50 percent of th*'- respondents and a weakness by 10 percerit 
wouid be +40 (50-10-40), whily an activity ranked as a strength by 50 per- 
cent and a weakness by 40 percent would receive i score of +10 (50-^4010). 
The ac^^vities embodied in the sorts are then ranked from high to low for 
each valenclng quest i on ^ both for the total samp I n nnd for each suh--set. 
The rank order listing of a programmed activity by the vdlunclny questions 
allows the researcher to grasp an ovaluotlvo dim^^nslon of what is ^ ssen- 
tially descriptive data. By comparing soris wifh t^each other and by look- 
h ' nt differences in the valencinq responses from sub-sets, the re^rcher 
qt ^ ] sense of which activities are under sfress In the program, 

Ndiuro of Results - StattsMcai Analysis 

The .gnitive mapping data has been onnlvzod using a number of 
'itistical Jiniques* The primary goa ! In undertakinq this analysis Is 
:■'■} []C) Ijoyond the fabulatlon of cord usage seeking the patterns and com^ 
monallties in the rf^^sponses which are the keys to the complex. Inter- 
related srts of artifacts that ronstitirfe 1he m'^an^s through which activi- 
ties are arliculated as product jq and system nhjintalninq act'ons* A 
cons I der .jb I e amount of effort h^s Unan Invested In oxplorinq ways of 
qrasplnq the underlying or inner dimensions of f rcK]ram structure* 

In undertaking the statistical analysis the gtiestion being 
asl^ed is "Are there more basic, more generic patterns and commonalities 
whicfi are bolng tapped by tho ways in which respondnnfs sort cards?" If 



there are and if statlstica! .-analysis can enabie the researcher to iden-- 
tify then 3nd sharo fh^^" w't^ fh-^ cornmunity rrambers, he Is then in a pc- 
sition to provide 3^nthing cf unique value to local leaders. It niay be 
that two or throe ^-ortifin quest inns group rogether as a unit; or that a 
serios of cards -ire seen q% reprpsonting essentially similar artifacts, 
or that ^ets of leaders hold converaent perspect' /es. To the extent that 
statistical anaiysis ailDws the researcher to Identify trui/ elemental 
patterns of structure in the dara and to share them with those in the 
community, then it ai!ow> both nnrtles to transcend that ineffable bound-- 
dry between 'Mnsider" und ^'outsider" that poses such an unbreachable bar^ 
rier to shared understand 1 nq , 

Thr^e types of ^.ritisticnl analysis have been applied to the 
Port Angeles cognitive niaDping data; a form of cluster analysis, multi- 
dfmensiunal scaling, and fac jr analysis. Each will be briefly discussed 
below fi^r rhu Lenon ' of those who may not have encountered them before, 
eve^"" rhouuh rhe results from reliance on all of them will not be presented 
i n ^vhat fo I lows . 



Cluster Analysis 

Cluster an^j lysis is a woM known though not widely used statis- 
tical techninije. A sppoiflc application of thi^ procGdure tailored to 
our needs ha::, been sevr;lnped by a colleague* John L3oMand of Ohio State 
i.ln I vers i ty . Thi^ technique rests on the ^ dea of the similarity or close-^ 
ness of the responses ^o .jne question with each of the others* The close-- 
ness or dfstnnc-? herw - n i^^Jor-; or artifact cards or sort^generat i ng 
questions can each bo use! to sp^wn independent forms of cluster analysis. 
Thus, one can d'-rivt> clusr-ss of leadors, based on thoir use of cards in 
the sorts; or h<i c"ki dcri^^e clustnrs of activities base 1 on the use of 
cards by learler:>» or clushnrs of artifacts basod on ti ir use in sorts. 
This technique is still In Mm deve I opmon ta I sfage. If appearu that it 
is best suited to frm lysis nf how influent in Is group together on the 
basis of ^nared perceptions of h(..-, the program fits together and 
funct t un .^. , 



Mu 1 1 1 -L' imen:^ i uf. j | .,c j ! s r- q 

A second :'tnl i s M ca I t^^^^hnlque used fo analyze the cognitive 
mappinj data is mu I r I -d i m ^ns i ona I scaling. As is the case with cluster 
analysis, this tu'^hrttnue rociissi^^ ^^^n one of fhe throu components of the 
data and looks fr^r p.itterns t)n ^ed on the use of the other two in relation 
to it* V/hile clusle*^ an.ilysis Identifies groupings or nodules of respons-- 
es that arc similar to n-^r^ nther, mu 1 1 i -d Imens j ona I scaling provides a 
sot of boundaries or cj im-r^s i ona I i ties that delineate th^^ social spaces 
into which thor-o nrwUping fali. It will, for Gxample, locate a boundary 



that r^uns throunh superintendent, scnool board, and business community, 
and another running through parents, teachers, and students. These 
boundaries, called dimensions, are typically anchored in two poles. In 
this instance, further analysis sugge^sted that these two dimensions in- 
tersected, raising the question of what label to place on the social 
space they deft nod. We labeled this the plane of community control of 
education. dynarnics ' t ^ d f ^ ns 1 ona I sc:?Mng and somg prelimin- 

ary analysis of the cognii ive mapping data indic:.:os that it may. be best 
suited for analysing the artifact:: rather than the sorting questions or 
tho respondents. 

Fic tor Ana lysis 

The thrust o ic! jnalysis a statistical technique is tc 
examine the data to identify its generic components, "What are the basic 
components ^factors) of tho educational system?" is the question for 
which it \z best nuited. \ number of the sort^gGnerat 1 ng questions trig- 
gered similar rnsponses in the way cards were grouped by nearly all of 
the respondents. These sort^generat 1 ng quest inns can be said to be in- 
terrelated, suggesting that they express ideas or concepts which reflect 
more general or basic uU)ments of program structure. 

Procedurally, factor analysis is applied fo one component of 
'he data in relation to another while holding the third constant. Thus, 
one can fa; ror analyse activities against artifacts, influentials against 
activities, etc. Both trie nature of factor ana I y^ Is and our experience 
with it indicates it is most effective in analyzing activitie^= in term^ 
of thf^ artifacts of which they arc con^ M tuted . It is this use o* the 
factor analysis wh'ch will be fhn basis for the presentation of the sta- 
tistical analysis ;f the data below. 

Fnodback t ' ' Social Learrimg 

Po I I ow I ng the comp I et ion of the ana lysis of the cogn 1 1 1 ve map- 
ping 'rfj, the results of this analysis are organized for a systematic 
presentation to members ^-^f the community* As emphasized above, feedback 
se r V o s a s ( I ) a I e a rn i n g e xp e r I e n ce for bot h t he commu n 1 1 y membe r and the 
researcher and (2) as a means >f obiainlng informal validation of the 
research findings as a way o^ verifying their relevance. As this process 
wd:. used In Port Angules, our^ objectives were limited to sharing findings 
with those who nilght be able ^o utilize them. 

To the respondent, the cognitive mapping data itself may not 
be unfamiliar, but the somowhat formal, theoretical way In which it Is 
presentefj after dna lysis makes it appear strange and even alici . In 
part, this I\ because the formal representation Is often more complex 
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and eloborofo rhuri thcjt of iny indf vidua Ms mapping. It is also more ob- 
iectivu jno ^[•■^^-f r:-3"t , Ah^o, it 15 somewhat un^ettlinn experience to 
havo zormosu. from ^uf^ida rhe commu-iify confront one with what may at 
firsf seem if it i suporior ;-n-\J©dge to one's ov/n. The standinn of 
the re'p^ar:hQr, J\ has ieen nairod through the completion of the in- 
fluence analy:slB phjs-^ places h i n [n a mo"it unique position. It is com- 
monly tr;o rti^j t: dt I nca 1 : ^:3Jer5 :"^^qu i ro ^om^-j tima to coma to terms wifh 
th 1 s unord I - • jry n ; fua^ion , 

AM f t^hib prov'de> U)^ f^tj^^ archer with an unusual opportunity 
to loom fr^^m those on tne scone. !t is characteristic of the debrief-^ 
ing encounter th.jr ir. h\3 attempt to com'^ to ferms with the researcher- s 
Jifi *ho !^c3l leader pr^viles ^ome profound in-depth insights thet would 
never hnrome ^vaMablo in any other wiy. With the eKpandod under'"itnnd i ng 
of the pro-jr^ he takes from the cog^Milve mapping data and the fondback 
Drncnnn , the regcarchor o^m h?lr' inltiat^^ rather unusual social learning 
proces'-wK. in th^. communi jy. 



Rf^GiJLr. :)F Thr" Pi^^T AiinELES COGNiTIVr MAPPING 

1 lav inn described how the cognitive mapping was done, we should 
like now fo ;'re^-rit the results, and to lesoriba the research instrument 
in more de j i ! , 



Th^- M' t An I C^n : ' i v-; '-' p ^ - : >■ - :fi I nstrumen f 

Th" ' . - vn^rr-i- ■pj^-efic"; . . :'^d the valLncir ; questions for 
tfv- pnr' A^-i.;h;_, -.''iioifor t^u Jy -.r- ^ouud on //. Nino sort-- 

:-|. ^rjor i t' f ne gen te^ne ^--'f^; "^^oict. ' .f '>f tliem deal with [irogram main- 
tenenc^' r;fIvi!ios: (h.i. > V> \ ^nrl^;, ''in, "O finance, (No. 7) doci'if"^''^ 
meki Hid ("iv. . n) ;vri;l ^rin^; eii . "in.;;ine personnel. Of fhese four 
-^.rtir;: iu:':-i ,n', th-j f ' r + "^^iroe v in otfior cogn i I i ve mapping 

'nil -. Vh h^^' I v! ny r^Io- -^--ri^-^^ wilh No. 0; .inaly^l^^ nf the 
data su ige^te t^^ if It die nrA eerp^r.e -^ unifr-rmly even respurtses. Res[K/"i- 
(irmt;; pp^'' ?r t'^ nav*^ ? "^'^ re . ' . d 1'. ^.^ire than one way. The oth^ r five 
^^ortiri^: f}.:- I i ^rie ee j I w'^n the ur'^'ucii iU -if educational "Mrvices. 
Thee- iro (Mr-, I) teae'or.i basic . lULoai iona I skills, (No. 3) tciaching 
vocation^^l -^^ill., (No; -!eve lor^ i crea id vity, ininrest, and initia- 
tive, (^i-^, f 1 inv + ilMng ^oc i a i i ! I n an'.) ee I f-d 1 so i p I i ne , and (No. ) 
providi^'n ^^di^.aii r. fci ^-n i capped mil 0 i f t^ed sfudenf^;. 



Th».^ v jler.eife: ; j^^eti^nn uokI in f^ort Angel- aouqht three 
^yf1e■; of aeuee jmont*j ; ,-inta-wcok^^^-.^ . , high attention and concern- 1 

att'onti^^n and ^oe^:e'"'o ^?"^ine net! r^g'afting worse. 

Si) 



The listing of cards used in the artifact deck in the Port 
Anaeles study Is found on page 7^. This deck was built through the saniu 
consul tive process used to construct the list of aort generating ques- 
tions. A wide variety of elements of tha education system has been in-- 
eluded In this list. As the frequency arrays will show, some were much 
n^ore widely used than others. But in regard to the adequacy of this 
deck, the more important fact is that ay and large ft does Identify ey- 
erything most of those Interviewed felt they needed to describe the pro-' 
gram. Put in mcire technical terms, the anal>sis of the data suggests 
that these cards al lowed r spondents to make rhe distinctions they 
needed to make to represent their own perceptions. 



Port Anqules Cognitive Mapping 

Sort -Mit the cords from the deck v^hich are the rrrDSt relevant to each of 
the following activities as they presently take place i ) the public 
schools (K-12) In Port Angeles: 

1) The teaching of basic educational skills to students 

2) Planning fnr the future educational needs of the Port Angeles School 
f)istrict 

-■) jhe teachlnn icntlonal sl^ Ms to students 

4) welnping creativity, interest, and inltiativo In students 

b) The financing of public education in Port Anyuies 

6) Instilling social skills and se I f-d I sc I p M nn In students 

7) DeciGton making for tho Port Angeles School Di^itrlc+ 

H) Providing education for handicapped and gifted students 

9) Monitoring and regulating the personnel and the curriculum of the 
school district. 

Indicate your Impression of each of the above activities in comparison 
to the other things that occur In the school district m terms of thn 
following questions: 

I) Is this activity on^^ of the strong points of the school district, one 
of thM v/M.ik fvoints, or an average point? 

?) Is thi:^ an activity which mcelves a lot of attention and concern, 
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not very much attention r'd conc€:"n^ or an average amount? 

3) Is t^ ' an area where th\n^:z art^ ^-triny better, where things aro get- 
ting vvorso, or whr-re thifi ; ar^; staying about the same? 

There v/ere 71 cr if t tivo map p inn interviews conducted In Port 
Ang-/!^33 covering ^ ninoTy^ ;erioj* Of rno^Qj 42 or 60% were with ed^ 
ucatinnal prof e'rr.s i ona ! s and 29 or 40% were with non-professionals. (This 
I st i rict i cf^i was made on the bas i s of a for ma I r^e I at i on or emp I oyment with 
th ■ :,chool district-,) A Msting of the names and occupations or associa- 
tions of tifose interviewei: can be f: j^"^ 1 in Appendex A at the end of this 
manuscript. 



T - ■ Ta b u I a t i o n of t h g Car d Us ages by _S o r t s 

In this section, the card usage in the nine sorts will be re- 
ported in* Total i^age for all sorts will lb examined first; it will be 
followod by a cornp. 'son of tho usag^ in tlie program maintenance sorts 
find the productivity :3rts. Finally* each of tho sorts will be examined 
individually. In en:' - f these ca^^-^^Sj the ^^esult for the total sample 
Kid fr-r the prof ess i ona 1 s and the * >n-^prof oss iona I s will be presented. 



C^nrd ' :o in Al l_ N i n*. _L^;rts 



^h cdrds used most frequently acr^. , all nine sorts appeoi on 
pogo in T.i In 5- L All c;^rds n:. ; ih h^i'.: 50% of the total number 
^■jf rirnos t^^y a>u I I have been LJSC'i rir*^ I i ^od. Looking tit itie I i st for 
^ the total .a^plOj one finds if is dominated by cnrds representing the 
rn I u ^> '^f t h^.^ prof oljS i (?na I :^ who man jgi' ^ iir^^chool syn^em . Cards represen- 
fi ng 1';^- parental con^titueno y and th., . f ijdon f OTjiilJJ tuency aro infer^ 
^por^^t^M] v/i t fi fho \Q, 

jurpriningly onounh, both th*^' ^ rr ay n frnnn the professionals 
m 1 t^:'"^^'-'* fr'^'^^ '^^'^n n":n-pro f o^i ion ah" ir^'-^- rK^t ntril Ingly dlffnr^nt frr^n 
^?ach ofhnr* td'O higher u^^o of spec i 1 1 lovi'^s and students by the profes- 
>ion.j!j arriiin'^ [>o!ng t"^^^ notable *.;xoop f I ons . It is interesting that the 
f^H-r; f slfjr tfioant diffortinoe botwooM tho way these two ^ets of people used 
ftio card;, jf^ip^^ars in the salioncn of cards within these two sub^sets. 
The prof ess iona I :^ ff'nd to use f\)0 [lar^^nt card ^mc* tfie teacher cards more 
freguontly th/m the non-prof ess i ona I s * f(ir examplr;. This could indicate 
r^^ore nmpha^d'. being placocj on instrucMon by fhe professionals and/or 
f'' re part i c i pat Inn Is attributf^fi to tf^achors and parents in policy- 
snaking activitio?} by tfiiim, 



PORT ANGELES COGNiTIVb MAPP i NG 
EajcaTion and Com^jnit/ Artifact Cards 



1) Super I ntendont of Schools 

2) Assistant Superintendent of 
Schoo I s 

^) School District DusineGS 
N^jnager & BusinGss Office 

4) School District Funded 
Programs Coordinator 

5) School District Curriculum 
Coord I nator 

6) School District Rerjdinn i earn 

7) School District Special 
Education Staff 

8) School District Spoc^^i 
Services Staff (Music & P,E.) 

9) Principals 

10) "^c^ni or High School Teochers 

11) J'jMor Mirjh School TeuchMr ^ 

12) El -ffiunhiry School Todchers 
I "5 ) Coun:^^, : jrs 

14) School Librarians 

Port Angolos Educntion 
Association 

!6) School Hoard 

\T) P.T.A, 

IB) Levy Committees 

DO Studenrs 

Pnronts 

21 ) Active CitI ^f)ni^ 

22) ■vi'^^ iqQ Citl;^ons 

2 ^ ) Pen 1 ni,u Id Co I I ego 



24) Business Communit 

2^) Newspapars and R.jdio Stations 

20) State Superintendent of Schools 

2 7 ) State Gove r n me n t 

23) Fndera I Government 

29) Ci ty and County Government 

^0) Sen i\ Libraries 

31) Gymnasiums and Aililetlc Fields 

^2) Senior High Schoo I Bu i 1 d 1 ngs 

33) Junior High School Buildings 

34) Elementary School Buildings 
3!3) Class Rooms 

36) Study Hal I 

^7) Hi^hnry and Socij:l Studios 
Cln^,GP^ (A I I Grndes) 

''o) f^;idinq and Enqlish ClasscG 
(Al i Orades) 

yi) ^Uit^i and Science Classes 
(A I I Crad'^s) 

4n) Vocational Clashes 

4 I ) E lecti ve Classes 

12) Physical rducatinn Classe- 
(A I I Orudis ) 

43) Athlotlcs, Chenrleading, Drill 
To am 

44 ) Studnnf f^ivornmont 

45) Extracurricular Activities 

46) ^pnoial Levies 



TABLE 3-1 



ALL SORTS 
C.jrd Usa'io T„^r ■■II Nine Sorts 



(Fxpro^and in ptrxent of po^^ible usage; 50^ of possible u^ago as cut-off 
p-Mnt.) 

Total Saniple \-. 



1 ) 


801 


Super! ntendent 


2) 


11% 


Pr i nc i pa 1 


3) 


-73% 


School Baord 


4) 


m 


: -,tant Super i ntendfin + 


5) 


10% 


Parents 


n) 


10% 


Senior Hiqh Teactiers 


7) 


fy)% 


Active Citizens 


8) 


61% 


Curr icu 1 um Coord 1 nator/Consu 1 tant 


0) 


m% 


Junior High Teachers 


10) 




Elerrifintary Teachers 


1 1 ) 


60% 


Students 


12) 


m 


P. A. Fducation Association 


1 ^) 


'.1 


rundijd Pronram Coord i nritrir 


14) 




:-i p o t; in! E d u c □ t i O n Staff 


ro 




jt/jtt- Super i ntrHidcnt of Schools 



Prc'f es:. 1 onn I u ^i-^'? Non-Pr^o f esn i nn.^ I a H^2'^ 

I) Supfjr I nt<^nd*^nt I) 85^ Super I ntenden f 

J) 11% Prinr ip.}l >) in% fVlncipol 

^) 771 u\or iMqh Toachor:> 3) 7^^ SchonI Bonrd 

' p irnntG 4) 7i| An^ infant Super i ntnndont 

rii J unior High Teachf?rn hB^ Active Citizens 

IVt A- ^^tnn+ Sijpnr 1 n+=Mnd^^nt h) Parent^ . 

/) 72^ Schord Board 7) 62^ Senior H igh Teachers 

8) 70^ Curriculum Coord ir. ^ or/CnnM j I t . 8) b9% Curricuium C cordinator/ 
0 70^" Active Citiren^ Corsu I tant 

IM) fy\)% KlBrnenrrBry Tench^^r:". ')) 5S% EInm prfary Teachers 

I i ) 6b% Students 10) ^j8$ J un ic ; Hi gh Teac hers 

\/) V\\n(\oc\ Pr',nr:m^ Cnord f r^^t^^r II) SB^ P. A, fducation Asf^ocidtion 

13) yA PJ\. LducaM or Ar^^r^c i u fM ori I ; : ) !33^ rpnnin! Education Stnff 

14) Sf)ncial Levie:. 15) Coun.^eiors 

15) bi>% Special Education Staff 14) Sl^ State Superintendent of 

16) State Super ! ntendo^* of Schools Schools 

17) Sl^ Vocation i! CA yn- 



HO 



table: 3-^ 

CARu USAGE FOR THE Fl ■ PROGRAM MAINTENANCE :i:'KT: iyA usag^ cut-off) 
'"lanninq^ Financing, jec i 5 i on k j ng , ReguiaTing ana Monitoring 

Total Sampler N=7 I 



1) 962 Guperi ntende' " 

2) 93? School Board 

3) 89$ Assistant Superintendent 

4) B4% Active Citizens 

5) 80$ PrincipaU 

6) 19% P. A. Education Association 

7) 73$ Curriculum Coord i natcr/Consu I t , 

8) 13% Business Manager 

9) 71$ Parents 

10) 69$ State Superintendent of Schooh. 

I I ) 64$' State Government 

12 f^2% Funded Program Coor.iinalQr 

13) 61$ Business Community 

14) 61$ Special Levies 

\5) 57$ Senior High Teachers 

16) 57$ Levy Committees 

17) 54$ Newspapers and Radio 

18) 51$ Junior High Teachern 

19) 50$ EInmentary Tn^^hers 







Profes'i lona 1 s n = 4Z 






iJon-Pro f .jss i onta 1 n-29 


1 ) 




S u pf ■ r i n tender! t 


1 ) 


95$ 


Super i n tendent 


2) 




School Board 


2) 


90$ 


School Poard 


'>) 




A';',i3tnnt Supori ntondunt 


3) 


86$ 


Active Citizens 


a) 


m 


Active CI tl.^ons 


4 ) 


85$ 


A'js i s tant SupGr 1 ntondent 


b) 


fm 


Pr I nc i pti 1 r, 




7 7$ 


Pr 1 nc i pa 1 r, 




m 


P. A, EduCritlon Associatinr' 


6) 


77$ 


P. A. rducation Assoc. 


7) 


m% 


Parents 


7) 


7 3$ 


Husinosr. Manager 


H) 


rn 


Curriculum Coord i nator/Cnn'-,u 1 t. 


d) 


69$ 


S ta+e Super 1 n f-endont 


.0 


74'| 


Bu-:, i no'" J Manager 






(if School 'j 


10) 


loi 


State Super I ntendynt of Scho^ di; 


9) 


.^9$ 


Curriculum Coo r d 1 n a to r/ 


1 1 ) 


m 


State Govornrnent 






C^^nsu 1 tar + 


12) 


10% 


Tunded Program Coordinator 


10) 


64$ 


J , I nesj Commun i ty 


1 Z) 


10% 


Spncial Levis-;. 


i 1 ) 


(,nt 


Parents 


14) 


66% 


Senior High T^nchRr- 


12) 


59$ 


Mi'wcpnnerc and Radio 


15) 


63$ 


Levy " 3mml ttee'j 


i 3) 


57$ 


State Government 


16) 


61$ 


Junior High Teacher''. 


\-V 


'i2$ 


P.T.A. 


17) 


50$ 


Elomentary Teachers 


15) 


5 1$ 


P unriefi Programs 


18) 


50% 


BusinuDD Community 






Coord 1 nator 


19) 


m 


Fodoral Government 








70) 


b?% 


Students 








21 ) 


51$ 


Newsnapars rand Rod >' 
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■^ds i c Skills; > ■ ^ r I - • ? I S^- M I ; Cr^to " < v [ rv , Int-^-est and 
\'^\T\.r ' y^; !ocT j !""T^'"i 1 I :. \. j' SigTT-I- Uc i'p j i ne; H^njTTaDpej and^liftea 

Totll Sampie N-71 

7) 78- Junior Hinh Teach^r*^ 

'-■) lb. rincipnlB 

-) ^5% Elem^ntnry Teachern 

^) 15% Students 

6) 10% Parents 

7) 671 yocational Classe;^ . 
67$ Super i nfFjndent 

6d% Curriculfjm Coordinator ^"nniLilt. 

10) 632 Special Education Staff 

I I ) 631 Counso lori. 

!2) 59| Assi:- ' :nt Gup^rinto-^! ^ 

13) ^Q? Elective CIcisseB 

14) bl% School Board 

15) 51% Reading and English Classo:^ 

16) 5n7 Act! vu Cl ti JC;n3 
I 7) 55% Read inn Team 

18) 52% "'lath and Sciencn ClaGSu?^ 

19) 5n% Sneclal ;:-^rvicuv^ nt.iff 

. ) ^■jO:^ r-<rra..urr- ^,^uLir Ac, f i vi I lo.. 



Prof- icnal . n^^:.^ 



I ) 


n5i 


'■-ni'%r Hi ;h Tu.jchor., 


.3 ) 




Juni";'r Hi'"]h Tuachors 


'j } 




^t!Jd^^n t'G 


I ) 


/h:i 


f" I amnn Tary To- irfior 




7:^S 


Pr i DC i r a I . 


f. ) 


1?% 




/ ) 




. \ t\ :^^^n ) 1 f: 1 jane^" 


) 




.rr : aa ! ;in - r j i ni^^ r- /r - , 


t ) 




"a-)clul Education S |-a f f 


0 ) 




')Uptjr i n fonden t 


1 ) 




Counoa 1 ar., 






Raadinq ind ^nnli^h f:l laan^ 


'>) 


60^ 


Elocti^. ^ Claaana 


n ) 


hO^ 


Active Citiznna 


5) 


39$ 


Aas i ^tnn f Sijperi n t^-ndsnt 


' i ) 


5b% 


Rf^atiing Tom 


/ ) 


5A% 


Math and Science Cln^soa 


i) 


52% 


5cr»tao 1 n-aard 


M) 


5?% 


Extracurricular Activitica 


0) 


5\% 


f^peclal Snrvicoa "^taff 



anr;^[ 'ro f fjaa i nna I a ; " ' 



; ) 


■ ) , 


: T- i fir; 1 na 1 a 


.') 




'^■^-ri 1 . :r- f 1 i qh Tnach^-^ra 


■'0 




" jr ) fi fondnn t 


•1) 


l^d 


Juni r iUah Tnarfi'^ra 


'■') 




[ 1 omcniary Taach^^r'* 


I.) 




T' ironta 


7) 




rnunao 1 r;ra 


«) 




■/ ^-^^^ rM nna 1 C la^' -^^a 


■>) 




' f Uf)<n^ita 


hi) 




'~ ainnl [Virard 


1 1 ) 


at^ 


Ipacial Fducation Staff 


I,-" ) 


611 


A a i 0 1 d n t 5 u p e r 1 n t n d an \ 


1 ) 


ant 


Rf^^adinq mc] Enq. clnaaca 




a*.,t 


ri-cMvo Claaana 




^;^)^ 


R^^idinq T^am 


1 ) 


h4« 


Active Citizcna 


in 


■■/^ 


Curriculum Coord inatar/ 






■ ConGU 1 tnnt 




^^\% 


f^chnn 1 L i brar t oa 


19) 




Math and Scienco Classes 



Card Usages for the program Maintenance and Product! vfty Sorts 



The card usoge totals for the program maintenance sorts and for 
th? proHMction sort^ ar^ fount on pages I and ^'2, Tables 5-2 and 3^3. 
A comparison the two tables Indicates that the program maintenance 
sorts are dominated by personnel from the central administration of the 
school district and by community groups, while the production sorts are 
dominated by teachers, support staff, and the curriculum. The feedback 
sessions make it clear that this is one of the distinctions In the way 
local leaders view the structure of these two dimensions of the program; 
Tnc one is organ izoa around rol^s, me other around grojps. 

An examination of the program maintenance sort totals shows 
that the professionals see parents and the teachers as being much more 
involved with the maintenance of the system than do the non-^professional^ 
Similarly, the non-profess ionp4 1 s see the super 1 ntendent and the School 
Board as being more active In the instructional activities than do the 
professionals. Feedback sessions suggest that these differential per- 
ceptions are not merely cognitions. The residents of Port Angeles ex^ 
pact those involved with the schools to know their places, to respect 
the prerogatives of others involved In the program, and to help sustain 
orderly policy-making processes by doing that. 



Card Usage in the Individual Sorts 

The card usage totals for each of the individual sorts are 
found on pages through 93, Tables 3-4 throuph 3-^12. A number of dif- 
ferences between particular sorts and between the results for the two 
subsets deserve our attention. 

In the basic skills sort, Table 3-4, professionals see a lesser 
role for the principals, the supnr I ntendont, and the school board than do 
the non-professionals; they also perceive students as more central than 
their counterparts. This pattern of greater emphasis on administrative 
personnel by the non-professionals in sorts dea I I nn with the dimension of 
the production of services Is repeated In the creativity sort (No. 4) 
which is reported In Table 3-7, and in the social skills sort (No. 6) 
found in Table 5-9. The impressions gained during feedback Is that the 
non-profoss iona I 's perceptions derive mor^ from a concern with responsi-- 
bility for outcomes while those of the profasslona j s reflect a concern 
nncliored In the processes through which basic skills are imparted, 

A different pattGrn Is found In the vocational skills sort 
(No, 3), Table 3-6, and the education for handicapped and gifted sort 
(No. 8), Table 3- I K Here, both the non-professionals and the profes- 
sionals see the administrative personnel as being highly Involved with 
these activities. Again, feedback suggests that these less fully 
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insti tutiona I t zed componen+s of the prnnram are seen as presided over by 
the administrators, their not having strained that stability of form and 
structure that characterizes more conventional ciassroom activities. It 

In if not^:;nt i M +y -^f ch^n-;-. j nvo^-.^G rhf^ I^age of the adml n i ntra+cr . 

A more general conclusion that flows from the Inspection of all 
of these tables is that the professional develops a somowhat more complex 
cognitive map than the non-professional. This results not merely In dif- 
ferences in dnqree, but in inheron+ly different perceptions of how the 
elements of tht program fit together. One manifestation of this can be 
seen by examining me sorts uoaMn^ witn vocarionai skIMs ana Those aeal- 
i ng with education for handicapped and gifted. Here the importance of 
the special levy card, which is high for one sub- set and much less so for 
the other, suggests a very different conception of what really counts in 
these areas. Professionals use the cars! .ore frequently than non-^ 
professionals In one sort while the reverse Is true In the other (where 
State funding Is more significant). The more highly differentiated cog- 
nitions of the p rof ess i ona I s , we sugge-st^ could well account for this 
i nvers 1 on , 

In the program maintenance sorts (Nos* 2^ 5, 7 and 9), there 
appears to be a general pattern such that prr essionals perceive teachers 
and parents as being more highly Involved thar. do the non^-profess 1 ona I s; 
likewise, professionals view program maintenance activities as much more 
complex and diverse than Is the case with the non-professionals. In the 
planning sort^ (No. 2), Table . , for example, professionals use a sig^ 
nificantly larger numberof car :^ than do the non^prof ess lona I s . The re- 
sult is that the conceptions fhe professionals appear to be richer 
and more complex than those o*' ff i r counterparts- F^^Dodback sessions 
indicated that It was more than .j little important that the professionals 
list included cards for the special levy and the levy committee, as well 
as for special staff and curriculum. In the finance sort (No, 5), Table 
3-8, tlie list gene rated by the professionals shows a higher use of the 
cards for school boards parent and principal, and teacher. In contrast 
to the non-professionals list^ which focuses primarily on the passing of 
special levies, the professionals^ list reflects a concern with budgeting 
and priority setting as well. 

In the decision-making sort (No. 7), Table ^j-'IO, the greater 
use of the State gov^^rnment and Fr^deral government cards illustrates a 
perception of a more complex activity ^han Is perceived by the non- 
professionals, particularly in its implication of multiple decision- 
making arenas. In addition to the differences In complexity^ the moni- 
toring and regulating sort (No. 9), Table 3^12, shows differences between 
the two sets as to perceptions of the efficacy of citizen Input, The pro- 
fessionals see the parents as being more significant than the active cit- 
izens in this activity while the non-profosslona I s see the active citizen 
role as being more significant. 
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CARD USAGE FOR QUESTION NO, 2 
Pi anninq for Future Educational Needs (?0| usage cut-off) 



Tote I Samp fe N^7I 

\j 91% Superi ntfenaanr 

2) 94| Assistant Super i ntsnden'^ 

3) 94$ Schooi Board 

4) 90l Curriculum Coord I nator/Consu 1 1 . 

5) 881 Active Citizens 

6) 87S Principals 

7) 781 Senior Hlqh Teachers 

8) lb% Junior High Teachers 

9) 75$ Elementary Teachers 

10) 74$ Parents 

11) 73$ P. A, Education Association 

12) 68$ Business Manager 

13) 64$ Special Levies 

14) 63$ Special Education Staff 

15) 59$ Reading Team 

16) 58$ State Superintendent of Schooi 3 

17) 57$ Funded Programs Coordinator 

18) 57$ Students 

!9) 54$ Levy ConrvnltteeE 

20) 51$ Business Community 

21) 51$ State Government 







Profess iona 1 s n=42 






NoH'-Profess ionals n^29 


1 ) 


97$ 


Super! ntendent 


1 ) 


96$ 


Super 1 ntendent 


2) 


97* 


Assistant Superintendent 


2) 


89$ 


Assistant Superintendent 


3) 


97$ 


Schoo 1 Board 


3) 


89$ 


Schoo 1 Board 


4) 


92% 


Curr i cu 1 urn Coord 1 n.itor/Consu 1 1 * 


4) 


86$ 


Curriculum Coordinator/ 


'5) 


90% 


Principals 






Consu 1 tant 


6) 


90% 


Active Citlzons 


^)) 


86$ 


Active Citizens 


7) 


m 


Senior High Teachers 


6) 


82$ 


Pr 1 nc i pa 1 s 


ft) 


m 


Elementary Teachers 


7) 


75$ 


Bus i ness Manager 


9) 


82% 


Junior High Teachers 


8) 


72$ 


P. A* Education Assoclat-n 


10) 


B2% 


Parents 


9) 


6b$ 


Senior High Teachers 


1 1 ) 


76% 


Special Levies 


10) 


65$ 


Junior High Teachers 


1^) 


15% 


Students 


1 1 ) 


62$ 


Special Education Staff 


13) 


m 


P,A. Education Association 


12) 


62$ 


Parents 


14) 


63% 


Funded Program Coordinator 


13) 


62$ 


State Superintendent of Sch< 


lb) 


65% 


Reading Team 


14) 


58$ 


Elementary Teachers 


16) 


62% 


Bus! ness Manager 


15) 


51$ 


Funded Programs Coordinator 


17) 


62% 


Special Education Staff 


16) 


51$ 


Business Community 


18) 


62% 


Levy C ommi ttees 


17) 


51$ 


Newspapers and Radio 


19) 


55$ 


Special Services Staff 









20) 55$ State Superintendent of Schools 

21) 55$ State Government 

22) 55$ School Libraries 

23) 55$ Vocational Classes ^ 

24) 52$ School Librarians 

25) 50$ Business Community 



CAPu US.^GE FCR QUESTION NO. ] 



-7 i 



! ) 

3) 

4) 

f ) 

6) 
7) 
8) 
9) 
10') 
I ) 
2) 
3) 
4 ) 
5) 
i6) 
17) 
18) 
19) 



\ Q>0% 
951 
.3^ 
901 
861 
86$ 
83$ 
77% 
73% 
73% 
67% 
65% 
65% 
64% 
61% 
61 i 

Gil 
55$ 
51$ 



Resd I ng and Enq I t 



Math and Science ClasSB5 

Raad(ng Team 

Junior High j^'Bcmrs 

Studants 

CurrI cu i urn Door d iniiror/Coniu 

r r I nc i pa i s 

School Lfbrarfes 

Senior High Teachers 

Super! ntendent 

Class Rooms 

Parents 

Ass 1 stant Supar I ntandent 
Spec } a I Educa t i on Staf f 
Schoo ! Li brar Ions 
History and Social Studie^j 
School Board 
Special Levfe'i 







Professionals n~A2 




1 ) 


100$ 


Elementary Teachors 


! ) 


2) 


95$ 


Roadlng and English Classos 


2) 


3) 


92$ 


Reading Toam 


3) 


4) 


90$ 


Students 


4) 


5) 


90$ 


Math and Scienco Classes 


5) 


5) 


87$ 


Curri cu 1 urn Coord i nator/Consu 


t.6) 


7) 


82$ 


Junior High Teachers 


7) 


8) 


72$ 


Pr i nc i pa 1 s 


8) 


9) 


72$ 


School Libraries 




10) 


70$ 


Senior High Teachers 


9) 


i 1 ) 


87$ 


Assistant Superintendent 


10) 


12) 


65$ 


Parents 


1 1 ) 


13) 


60$ 


Super i ntsndent 


12) 


14) 


60$ 


Class Rooms 


13) 


15) 


57$ 


Special Education Staff 


14) 


16) 


55$ 


Active Citizens 


15) 


17) 


53$ 


School Levies 


16) 


18) 


52$ 


School Librarians 


17) 


19) 


52$ 


Physical Education Ciasses 


IS) 


20) 


50$ 


Schoo f Board 


19) 


21 ) 


50$ 


History and Social S+uaies 


20) 



Non-Prof ess I OP/a Is ^--29 

\00% Elementary Teachers 
96% Reading and English Cfasse!: 
96^ Math and Science Classes 
B9i Junior High Teacher: 
85^ Reading TeDm 
B2% Principals 
19% Students 

75? CurfMculum CQordlnator/ 

Consultant 
75$ Super In tendent 
75$ Senior High Teachers 
75$ History and Social Studies 
72% School Librarians 
12% School Libraries 
72$ Class Rooms 
651 Speclai Education 
65^ Parents 
62% Schoo if Board 
5811 Assistant Super intondent 
51$ Counselors 

SijE Elementary School Bultd!ngs 



Staff 



85 

98 



CARD USAGE FC=? jUESTION NO, 3 

Teacning Vccdti^nal _5ki { [_s_ 
(501 usage cut-off) 



Total Sample N^71 



1 ) 


96:^ 


Vocat ■ ona '"1 asses 


2) 




Senior High ^eachers 


3) 


84^ 


Super i ntendent 


4) 


63$ 


Schoo ! Board 


5) 


80? 


Students 


6) 


77$ 


Pr i nci pa 1 s 


7> 


77$ 


Bus I nasi Commun 1 ty 


8) 


74$ 


Senior High Building? 


9) 


73$ 


Ass 1 stanT Super I ntendent 


10) 


71$ 


Junior High Teachers 


1 1 ) 


71$ 


Counse 1 ors 


12) 


7!$ 


Active Citizens 


13) 


68$ 


Curr f cy 1 urn Coord i nator/Consu 1 tant 


14) 


68$ 


Pa rents 


13) 


65$ 


State Superintendent of Schools 


16) 


64$ 


Funded Proqrams Coordinator 


17) 


5B$ 


Special Levies 


\&l 


54$ 


Federa 1 GDvernmen+ 


19) 


54$ 


Junior High Buildngs 


20) 


51$ 


Special Education Staff 







Professiona 1 s n=42 






Non-Professionals n=^2"' 


1 ) 


98$ 


Senior High Teachers 




1 ) 


100$ Vocational Classes 


2) 


94$ 


Vocat iona \ Cl ^j^ses 




2) 


89$ School Board 


3) 


85$ 


Students 




3) 


RFi$ Superintendent 


4) 


82$ 


Superintendent 




4) 


8 2 $ Business Cc^/jmu n 1 1 y 


5) 


77$ 


School Board 




5) 


79$ Pr i nc i pa 1 s 


6) 


77$ 


Senior Hiqh Buildinga 




h) 


75$ Senior Hi^lh Tnacher^ 


7) 


75$ 


Pr 1 nc 1 pa 1 ^ 




7) 


72$ Assistant Super i ntenden f 


8) 


75$ 


Junfor High Teachers 




) 


72$ Students 


9) 


72$ 


Counse lors 




\} ) 


72$ Active Ci ti zens 


10) 


72$ 


Business Community 




10) 


69$ Curriculum Coord Inato'' 


t 1 ) 


72$ 


Ass 1 stant Super i ntondant 






Consu 1 tant 


12) 


70$ 


Fundpd Pronrams Coordinator 


] I ) 


69$ Counse lors 


13) 


70$ 


Parents 




12) 


69$ State Super i ntendent Sch 1 


14) 


70$ 


Active Cit'fzens 




13) 


69$ Senior High Buildings 


15) 


67$ 


Curriculum Coordinator/Consult. 


14) 


65$ Junior High Buildings 


16) 


67$ 


Special Levies 




15) 


63$ Parents 


17) 


62$ 


State Superintendent of 


School s 


16) 


58$ Federal Government 


18) 


57$ 


Junior High Bull dings 




17) 


55$ Funded Programs Coordinator 


I9]i 


52$ 


Class Rooms 




18) 


51$ Special Education Staff 


20) 


50$ 


Special Education Staff 








21 ) 


50$ 


Peninsula Col lege 


1 00 






22) 


50$ 


Federal Government 
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TABLE 3-7 



CARD USAGE FOR QUESTION NO. 4 
Developing Creativity, Interest and initiative 

^ mr usage cu t^off) ~ 

Total Sample N-71 

1) 94f Extracurricular Activities 

2) 931 Electivs Classes 

3) 90% Senior High Teachers 

4) 88^ ElemanTary Teachers 

5) 86^ Junior High Teachers 

6) 81^ Students 

7) 751 Special Services Staff 

8) 15% PrinclDals 

9) 73% Vocational Classes 

10) 70^ Math and Science Classes 

j I ) 681 Reading and Engi ish Classes 

12) 61% Athletics, Cheer I ead I ng. Drill Team 

13) 65$ School Libraries 

14) 64% Student GovernTOnt 

15) 64$ Parents 

16) 62? Curriculum Coordinator/Consult. 

17) 6\% Counselors 

18) 61^ Physical Education Cfisses 

19) 58% Active Citizens 

20) 38% Superintendent 







21) 58^ Special Education 


Staff 








22) 56% School Librarians 










23) 5\% Gymnasiums and Athlotlc 


Fields 






Professiona 1 s n=42 




Non-Professionals n=29 


1 ) 


m 


Extracurricular Activities 


1 ) 


96^ Elective Classes 


2) 


92% 


Senior High Teachers 


2) 


89$ Extracurricu lar 


3) 


92? 


Junior High Teachers 




Activities 


4) 


92% 


Elementary Teachers 


3) 


B6% Elementary Teachers 


5) 


90% 


Elective Classes 


4) 


62% Principals 


6) 


m 


Students 


5) 


82$ Senior High Teachers 


7) 


821 


Vocational Classes 


6) 


75$ Special Services Staff 


8) 


in 


Specia 1 , Services Staff 


7) 


751 Junior High Teachers 


<n 


12% 


Athletics, Cheer 1 sad i ng , Drill Team 


8) 


72$ Students 


IQ) 


70% 


Princlpa Is 


9) 


69$ Curriculum Coordinator/ 


1 1 ) 


10% 


Reading and English Classes 




Consu 1 tnnt 


12) 


10% 


Math and Science Classes 


10) 


69$ Math and Science Classes 


13) 


61% 


Active Citizens 


1 1 ) 


55$ Counselors 


14) 




School Libraries 


12) 


65$ Reading and English Classes 


15) 


m 


Physical Education Classes 


13) 


65$ Vocational Classes 


16) 


m 


Parents 


14) 


65$ Student Government 


17) 


62% 


Student Government 


IS) 


62$ Supermtendent 


18) 


m 


Curriculum Coordinator/Consult, 


16) 


62$ Parents 


19) 


m 


Special Education Staff 


17) 


62$ School Libraries 


20) 


57% 


Counse lors 


18) 


58$ Athletics, Cheor 1 ead I ng. 


21 ) 


51% 


School Librarians 




Dri 1 1 Team 


22) 


52% 


Gymnasiums and Athletic Fields 


10) 


55$ Special Education Staff 


23) 


52% 


History and Social Studies 


20) 


55$ School Librartan 


24) 


50% 


Superintendent 


21 ) 


51$ Assistant Superintendent 








22) 


51$ Physical Education Classes 
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TABLE 3-8 



CARD USAGE FOR QUESTION NO, 5 

Financing Public Education In Port Angeles 
(50% usage cut-off) 



Total Sample N^7 I 



i ) 


96$ 


Super i ntendent 


2) 


96* 


Levy Committees 


3) 


94$ 


Active Citizens 


4) 


91$ 


School Board 


5) 


91$ 


Special Levies 


6) 


86$ 


Bu s i ne s s Comn unity 


7) 


84$ 


Parents 


3) 


84$ 


State Government 


9) 


83$ 


Newspapers and Radio 


10) 


81$ 


Assistant Superintendent 


1 1 ) 


81$ 


Business Manager 


12) 


78$ 


P. A. Education Association 


13) 


78$ 


State Superintendent of Schools 


14) 


77$ 


Federal Government 


15) 


70$ 


Average Citizens 


16) 


68$ 


Funded Program Coordinator 


17) 


65$ 


Principals 


13) 


58$ 


P.T.A. 







Profess i onsa 1 s n=42 






Non-Professionals N=29 


1 ) 


100$ 


School Etoard 


1 ) 


96$ 


Active Citizens 


2) 


97$ 


Super i ntendent 


2) 


93$ 


Super I ntendent 


3) 


97$ 


Levy Committees 


3) 


93$ 


Levy Committees 


4) 


94$ 


Special Levies 


4) 


88$ 


Special Levies 


5) 


92$ 


Active Citizens 


5) 


82$ 


Business Community 


6) 


90$ 


Parents 


6) 


82$ 


State Government 


7) 


87$ 


Business Community 


7) 


79$ 


School Board 


8) 


85$ 


Assistant Superintendent 


8) 


79$ 


Newspapers and Radio 


9) 


85$ 


Businc J Manager 


9) 


75$ 


Parents 


10) 


85$ 


Newspapers and Radio 


10) 


75$ 


Assistant Superintendent 


1 i ) 


85$ 


State Government 


1 1 ) 


75$ 


Business Manager 


12) 


82$ 


P. A. Education Association 


12) 


72$ 


P,A. Education Association 


13) 


82$ 


State Supt. of Schools 


13) 


82$ 


State Supt, of School" 


14) 


82$ 


Federal Government 


14) 


69$ 


P.T.A. 


15) 


72$ 


Funded Program Coordinator 


15) 


69$ 


Federal Government 


16) 


72$ 


Pri ncipa 1 s 


16) 


65$ 


Average Citizens 


17) 


72$ 


Average Citizens 


17) 


63$ 


Funded Programs Coordinator 


18) 


52$ 


Curriculum Coord 1 nator/Cons 1 1 , 


18) 


55$ 


Princlpa 1 s 


19) 


50$ 


Senior High Teachers 








20) 


50$ 


Elementary Teachers 








21 ) 


50$ 


P.T.A. 
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TABLE 3-9 



CARD USAGE FOR OUESTION NO. 6 

Insti I i ing Social Ski I is and Se i f -Pi sc i p I i ne 

V jO% usage cuT-^off ) ~" 



Total Sampie N^7! 



1 ) 


971 


Extracurricular Activitios 


2) 


911 


Elementary Teachers 


3) 


88? 


Parents 


4) 


B6l 


Senior Hiqh Toacherc 


5) 


831 


Junior High Teachers 


6) 


B% 


Students 


7) 


B\% 


Athletics, ChoerleHdi ng. Drill Team 


8) 


80% 


Elective Classes 


9) 


m 


Pr i nci pa 1 s 


10) 


741 


Counse ! ors 


1 1 ) 


m 


Student Government 


12) 


10% 


Active CI ti zens 


13) 


61% 


Physical Education Glassps 


14) 


62% 


Special Services Staff 


15) 


58% 


Vocational Classes 


16) 


57% 


Special Education Staff 


17) 


55% 


History and Social Studies 


18) 




Reading and English Classes 


19) 


52% 


Gymnasiums and Athletic Fields 





Profess iona 1 s N^42 






NDn-Profossionals N=29 


1 ) 


97$ Extracurricular Activities 


1 ) 


16% 


Extracurricular Activities 


2) 


92? Parents 


2) 


03% 


Elementary Teachers 


3) 


90% Senior High Teachers 


0) 


82$ 


Parents 


4) 


90$ Elementary Teacherri 


\) 


S2$ 


PrI nci pa Is 


5) 


81% Students 


5) 


79« 


Senior HInh Teachers 


6) 


85$ Junior High Teacher^s 


6) 


79$ 


Junior High Teachers 


7) 


82% Elective Classes 


7) 


79$ 


Counse I ors 


8) 


82$ Athl'jMcs, Cheer lead ( ng^ 


8) 


79$ 


Athletics, Cheer leading, * 




Dri 1 1 Team 






Dri 1 1 Team 


9) 


72$ Student Government 


9) 


75$ 


Students 


10) 


70$ Pri nci puis 


10) 


72$ 


Student Government 


1 1 ) 


705 Counse lorG 


1 1 ) 


m 


El ,ti vu Classes 


12) 


67$ Physical Education Classes 


12) 


m 


Special Services Staff 


13) 


62$ History and Social Studies 


13) 


55$ 


Physical Education Classes, 


14) 


62$ Vocational Classes 


14) 


58$ 


Super I ntendent 


15) 


60$ Special Education Staff 


\b) 


5\% 


Special Education Staff 


163 


57$ Special Services Staff 


16) 


51$ 


Reading and English Classes 


17) 


55$ Reading and English Classes 


17) 


51? 


Vocational Classes 


18) 


55$ Gymnasiums and Athletic Fields 
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TABLE 3-!0 

CARD USAGE FOR QUEST I ON NO. 7 

Dacision Maki ng for the Port Angeles Schoo_l_Di str i 
{50% usage cut'of f ) ' 

Total Sampl e N^7I 

1) 96% Superintendent 

2) 961 School Board 

3) 92% Assistant Superintendent 

4) BB% P,A. Education Asscciation 

5) S4| Prtncfpals 

6) B4% Active Citizens 

7) B4% Business Manager 

8) 78$ State Superintendent of Schools 

9) 73% Curriculum Coordinator/Consultant 
10) 74$ State Oovernment 

M ) 671 Parents 

12) 65$ Business Community 

13) 58% Funded Programs Coordinator 

14) 57$ GpecisI Levies 

15) 52$ Senior High Teachers 

16) 52$ Newspapers and Radio 

17) 51$ Levy Committees 

18) 51$ Federal Government 



Pro _f a s s ionajs^ n=42 Non-Prg f es_5_I o_na 1 s n-29 



i ) 


97$ 


Super i ntendent 


1 ) 


93$ 


Supar i ntendent 


2) 


97$ 


School Board 


2) 


93$ 


School Board 


3) 


92$ 


Assistant Superintendent 


3) 


89 


Assistant Superintendent 


4) 


92$ 


P. A* Education Association 


4) 


82$ 


Pf ' nc I pa 1 s 


5) 


85$ 


Business Manager 


5) 


82$ 


Ac : 1 vo Ci 1 1 zens 


6) 


35$ 


Pr i nc 1 pa 1 s 


6) 


82$ 


Business Manager 


7) 


85$ 


Active CI tl zens 


7) 


82$ 


P. A. Fducation Association 


a) 


82$ 


State Supt. of Schools 


8) 


72^ 


Curriculum Coordinator/ 


9) 


82$ 


State Government 






Cnn^3u 1 tant 


10) 


80$ 


Parents 


9) 


72$ 


Bu:^ 1 nuns Commun i ty 


1 1 ) 


77$ 


Curriculum Coord 1 nator/Cns 1 1 . 


10) 


72$ 


State Supt, of Schools 


12) 


71$ 


Special Levies 


1 1 ) 


62$ 


State Government 


13) 


65$ 


Fcdera 1 Government 


12) 


L)l$ 


Newspapers and Radio 


14) 


65$ 


Funded Programs Coordinator 






Stations 


15) 


60$ 


Senior High Teachers 








16) 


60$ 


Business Community 








17) 


57$ 


Junior High Teachers 








18) 


57$ 


Levy Commit teas 








19) 


52$ 


Newspapers and Radio 









11)4 

01 



TAHLt 3-1 t 



CARD USAGE ^OR OUEoTION NO. 8 
Education for Handicapped ^nd GIftad Students 

TotB i 'j»m\D I e N-7 I 

I ) 9!^ Special E iucnt i -^.n ?!nf f 

2) B4% Supori ntondpn+ 

3) 831 Read ing Team 

4) B0% SchoorEtonrd 

5) 781 Assistant 3up<^r 1 ntRndont 

6) 771 Funded Programs Coordinator 

7) 15% Curriculum Coord I ngtr?r/Donsu I tdnt 

8) 15% Elementary Teacnt^^rs 

9) 13% Principals 

10) 10% Seni^^r Hlnh J^i^^^nr^ 

11) 68^ Special '^orviceG Staff 

12) 61% Parents 

13) 61% Counnc hr^rii 

14) 61% ntate Govarnment 

15) 65? Junior Hiqh Teachers 

16) 65^ Activo Citlrens 

17) 65$ State Superintendent of Schnois 

18) 63% Vocotionai Classes 

19) 581 Elective Classes 

20) 57^ Fod^r^l ^^^vernnier + 
21 ) 55? Gpcci i ! LovN.,- 



Professionals U: 



1 ) 


87$ 


Special Education Staff 


2) 


85? 


Superi ntanrient 


3) 


an 


Read inn Team 


4) 


60% 


Ass istcsnt Superi nt-.nrlant 


5) 


&0% 


Funded Program Cuor.linator 


6) 


m 


Elementary Schf-nl iijr'hers 


7) 


m 


Pri nci pa 1 s 


8) 


m 


School Board 


9) 


12% 


Senior High Teachers 


10) 


12% 


Junior High Te-ichor'-, 


1 1 ) 


12% 


State Government 


12) 


10% 


Curr i cu 1 urn Coorf) i nator/Conr, 1 1 


13) 


10% 


Special Services .Staff 


14) 


65% 


Parents 


15) 


m 


State Supt, of "chaol;: 


16) 


65% 


Co'jnse lors 


17) 


62% 


Api 've Citizens 


18) 


60% 


Voc -lonal Claciea 


19) 


51% 


Fadera! Governmont 


20) 


55% 


Elective cla3^,eD 


21 ) 


50% 


Special Levies 



Non-PrufBSsionals N^29 

1) 9fS -jpnciPi] Education Staff 
?) 86% School Board 

3) S2i Super in+enoent 

4) B2i C(if-rlculum Coord i nator/Cns 1 1 

5) 62^ Reauing Team 

6) 75$ Assistant Super mtendeni 

7) 72$ Counselors 

B) 12% Funded Programs Coordinator 
0) 72$ Elementary Teachers 

10) 72$ Vocati=)nal CIa?qes 

I [ ) 69? Principals 

\7) 69% Parents 

l5) 69? Actlv:^ Citizens 

14) 65« Special Servtcas Staff 

15) 65$ Senior High Teachers 

16) 65$ State Supt. of Schools 

17) 62$ El^ictlve Classes 
IB) 62$ Special Levies 
l"^) W% Stato Government 

;^0) Junior High Teachers 

^1) 55$ P,A. Education Association 

22) 55$ federal Government 
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TABLE 3-12 

CARP USAGE FOR QUESTION NO. V 

Monitoring and Regulating Person nel and Curriculum 
(502 usage cut-off) 



1 ) 


97? 


Super i ntend en t 


2) 


93? 


School Board 


3) 


&B% 


Ass ! stant Super i n ten den t 


4) 


B3% 


Pr I nc i pa j 5 


5) 


18% 


Curr i cu 1 urn Coord i n a tor/Con su 1 tant 


6) 


16% 


P. A. Education Associcstion 


7) 


68% 


Active Citizens 


8) 


65% 


Funded Program Coordinator 


9) 


62% 


State Superintendent of Schools 


10) 


59% 


Business Manaqer 


1 1 ) 


59% 


Parents 


12) 


35% 


Senior Hiqh Teachers 



Professionals _n-42 



1 ) 


97% 


Super i ntendent 


2) 


92% 


Assistant Suj ntendent 


3) 


90% 


School Board 


4) 


822 


Curriculum Co ird i nator/Cns ! t. 


5) 


802 


Pr i nc i pa 1 s 


6) 


772 


Funded Programs Coordinator 


7) 


772 


P. A. Education Association 


n 


f>5% 


Senior High Teachers 


9) 


652 


Parents 


0) 


6 V% 


Bus 1 ness Manager 


i ) 


622 


Active Citizens 


?) 


602 


State Supt* of Schools 


3) 


572 


State Government 


4) 


552 


Junior High Teachnrs 


5) 


522 


Elemontary Tnachf3rs 


6) 


522 


St u dents 



Non-Prof essjona i_s N-29 

1) Superintendent 

2) 96% School Board 
1) &6% Pr i nci pa I s 

4) 82% Ass i^. tant Superintendent 

-)) 19% P,A. Education Association 

6) 75? Activu Citizens 

7 ) 73? C u r r i c u I urn Coo r d i na to r /Cn s I f 

a) Gb% St,ite Supt. of Schools 

^) Businu-^. Managor 

10) 51^ Parents 

11) 50^ Newspapers and Radio Station 
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The Valencinq of the Sorting Questions 



The scores for the valenci^ : of the sorting questions are found 
on pages 95, 96 and 97, Tablei 3-13, and 3^15, As was mentioned 

earlier these scores reflect the proportions of positive to negative re- 
sponses. The table is based upon ordering sorts according to this Index* 



Strength- Weakness 

This question, Table 3-^13, taps the way respondents assess the 
contribution a given activity makes to the program of action. A number 
of comments need to be made *=^iut this table. Among all of those inter- 
viewed, there Is general caqrcr^.-ment th^jt finance, decision-making and plan- 
ninq are all strengths fn this system; creativity and social skills are 
seen as weaknesses. 

When one compares the responses of professionals with those of 
non-professionals it appears that there are some significant divergencies 
in the assessments of the two sets of leaders. Education professionals 
consider the teaching of basic skills to be a strength while their lay 
counterparts look upon It with much less confidence. The opposite Is 
true with educatlnr "or handicapped and gifted. The feedback process In^ 
dicates that thrs^i differences probably derived from divergent conceptions 
as to what the place of the^e activities is In the total program. Educa- 
tional professionals appear to view basic skills in a much more rigorous 
and narrow sense than do non-professionals; they also view lack of pro- 
grams for the gifted student with concern. Non-professionals are much 
more concerned with help for the handicapped students. 



Level of Concern 

In addition to tii^ ifher of priorities among local leaders, 
there is what we have come i hink nf'as the degree of salience a partic- 
ular concern has in the eyes uf local leaders. A matter may be seen as 
having a high priority, but having not yet attained a high degree of sal- 
ience among those concerns about which leaders are prepared to take re- 
medial action. Two prefatory comments might be made about these findings. 
First, there is a considerable amount of agreement among local leaders 
about the central I ty of particular concerns. Finances^ for example, are 
clea ly of immediate, pivotal concern, with the ways In which decl^' ns 
are o be made about these kinds of matters and the kinds of p!anni..j 
tha shall be needed to p^t them in context dominating the findings for 
the ^otal sample. The socond convnont to be made about these findngs Is 
thai educational professionals take some rather dramatically different 
views of saliency In comparison with their non-professlona I counterparts, 
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mE 13-I3 

%mm QUESTIONS 

"A" strength « Weikness 
Rank Order of Sum of j( Valence Scorei 



Total Siifipli Profess I ona Is Non^Profisslonals 

N=7I N=42 Ni29 





Mea^ 
Score 


Sort ^uQition 


Mean j 
Score 


Sort Question 


Srore 


Sort Oue^tlon 












1, 


+43,6 


15 Fi nines 


+42.9 


II Basic Skills 


+48 3 




2. 


+35.2 


17 Decision Making 


+40,4 


B Finance 


+44.3 


17 Decision Making 


3. 


+32.4 


12 Planning 


+28.6 


17 Decision Making 


+44.8 


12 Plinnlng 


4. 


+26.1 


II Basic Skills 


+23.8 


12 Planning 


+34,5 


IB Hind Icappid i Qif ted 


3. 


+19.? 


13 Vocational Skills 


+19,0 


13 Vocational Skills 


+20.8 


13 Vocatlonil Skills 


5, 


+16,9 


18 Handicapped & Gifted 


+ 9.5 


#9 Regulating ^ Monitoring 


+ 3.5 


19 Rigulitlng h Monitoring 


1. 


+ 7.0 


#9 Regulating S Monitoring 


+ 4.9 


^8 Handlcappid d Gifted 


+ 3,4 


II &slc Skills 


8. 


-19.6 


14 Creativity, Interest 
& Initietive 


■23.7 


H Creativity, Interest 
i initiative 


■!3,8 


14 Creativity, Interest 
& Initiative 




'22.6 


16 Social Skills I. 
Siif-Discipline 


■26,2 


15 Social Skills 4 
Silf-DIscipilne 


H7.2 


16 Social Skills 4 
Self-DIsclplIne 




fuean 
all < 


K score for 
] sorts! 
+15.48 


meaf 
al 1 


1 f score for 
9 sorts: 
+13.24 


mean 
all ! 


i score for 
} sorts: 
+18.78 
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TABLE 13-14 

%mom psTiONS 

"B" HlqHm Attention I Concern 
Rank Order of Sym of I Valence Scores 



Mean j 
Score 



Total Sample 

N=7| 
Soft Questjon 



i. +88.7 15 Finance 



Professionals 

mi 

Mean I So/t Quistlon 
Score 

+92.9 15 Finance 



^ean 



Non-Profesilonali 
Sort Question 



Score 

+82.8 13 Financi 



2. +69.1 II Basic Skills 



3, +67.6 12 Planning 



5. +^3,6 17 Oflcision Making 



+71.4 II Basic Skills 



+66.6 13 Vocational Skills 



\. +60.6 13 '^ocjtional Skills +61.9 12 Piannlng 



+57.1 m Decisionmaking 



+75.8 12 Planning 



+58.6 II Basic Skills 



+5i.7 13 yocational Skills 



+48,3 17 Oeclsion Making 



6. HJ.'i 18 HindicaDped a GiftRd +38.0 18 Handicapped ! Gifted +48.3 18 Handicapped I Gifted 



?. +33.3 19 Regiilat 

^*onifwrinfi 



+35.6 « IvfigulatinH 
Hon! tor I ng 



^31.1 19 Regulating d 
^'onlTorlntj 



no 



i - 4.2 14 Creativity, Iriterest, 
Initiative 

9, - 4.3 16 Social Skills I 
Seli'D'^cipline 

fue-in t score 
for al I 5 arts: 
+45.2 



0 H Creativityj Interest, 
i Initiative 

0 % Social Skills ^ 

Self-Disciol ine 



ri'San 1 ocore 
for rjj I 9 sorts: 
+47.06 



■10.3 16 Social Skills i 

Salf'Disciplinfe 

■10,4 14 Creativity, Interest, 
d Initiative 



mean i score 

for all 9 sorts: 
m.77 
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ME 13-1^ 

mmm mw^ 

V Getting Better ■ Worse 
Rank Order of Sum of $ Valence Scons 

Total Sample Profess loni Is Non-Professionals 

N-71 mi N-29 

ton_| Sort Question Hean j Sort Quest ion fte|n_j. ■Sgrt.QuistLon 



Sgore Score Srore 

1. +80.3 12 Planning +73.7 12 Planning +89.7 12 Planning 

2. +66,2 II Basic Skills +69.0 II Basic Skills +69.0 17 Deciilon Miking 

3. +63.4 17 Oeclsion NaKing +59.4 17 Decision Naking +69.0 18 Hand Icipped a Gifted 

4. +61.9 18 Handicapped a Gifted +57.1 IB Handicapped & Gifted +62.0 II Basic Skills 

S 5. +56.4 19 Rigulating i +57,1 19 Regulating i +55.2 19 Regulating ^ 

Monitoring Monitoring Monitoring 

6, +49.2 13 Vocational Skills +54.8 13 Vocitionai Skills +44.8 15 Finance 

7, +43.6 15 Finance +38.1 14 Creativity Jntirest, +4[.6 13 Vocational Ski I Is 

a Initiative 

8, +36.7 14 Creativity, Interest, +34.5 14 Creativity, Interest 

I Initiative +28,5 15 Finance * I Initiative 

9, +15.5 15 Social Skilli& +27.6 16 Social Skills E 

Self-Discipline Silf-Disclplini 



mean $ scores mean I scores mian t scorn 

for all 9 sorts! for all 9 sorts; ■ for ill 9 sorts: 

+52.58 +49.2 +54.82 
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As with the attention and concern question, this question shows 
a high degree of agreement between the school and the non-school groups 
as to the activities in which the most progress is being made. As with 
the other two questions, the creativity sort and the social sl<M I sort 
both rank at the bottom of the results, while planning and decision- 
making are again highly ranked. The most significant point from the per- 
spective of identifying points of strain in the education system is the 
ranking of the financfng activity on this question. Financing was ranked 
No. I by both the professional and non-professional groups on the atten- 
tion and concern question, but it Is ranked No. 6 by the non-professional 
group in gettlt.g better and only No. 8 by the professional group. This 
lack of congruence between perceived effort and perceived results is a 
strong indication a pervasive source of frustration in the system, frus- 
tration that may be displaced to other areas If the sense of ineffective- 
ness becomes too great. 

Overall, the valencing questions provide an evaluative dimension 
to the cognitive mapping data that we feel enhances its meaning substan- 
tially. Beyond this, it fs our sense, largely from feedback sessions, 
that these findings equip both the consultant and the community leader to 
assess alternative lines of action In ways that would otherwise be 
impossible. 



A Factor Ana lys I s^of 'the Sorting Questions 

As outlined earlier, factor analysis is a statistical technique 
which can be used to examine a set of data to determine if it reflects a 
smaller number of underlying patterns. The classic exampie is a set of 
attitude questions designed to tap political conservatism. A factor an- 
alysis may show that there are really two elements to people s attitudes; 
a social conservatism and an economic conservatism. Thus, while some in- 
dividuals score high on all questions, others may score low on some ques 
tlons and not on others; yet another individual may have the opposite 
pattern. The relationship of the questions to the response patterns of 
the individuals allows the researcher to examine both the nature of an 
individual's views and the nature of the concept itself. 

Cognitive mapping presents a more complex situation because it 
involves having an individual's iiavlng grouped artifact cards according 
to his interpretation of the sorting questions. It Is possible to gen- 
erate factors which focus on any of those three components— i .e. , Influ- 
ential s, artifacts or sorts. However, as noted earlier, factor analysis 
is rrore meaningful when it Is applied to pairs of dimensions. One of the 
components Is examined in terms of a second while the statistical tech- 
nique holds the third constant. Thus, one can derive factors based in 
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data dealing with influentials In terms of sorts, influentials In terms 
of artifacts, etc. In the Port Angeles research, the only factor anal- 
ysis results shared with members of the community were sort factors done 
in terms of the artifacts. The presentation which follows deals solely 
with that data* 



Fa_ctp_r Ana lysis as a Deve I opmenta I Too I 

The use of factor analysis allows the researcher to go beyond 
the ostensive representations of the program that are embodied in the 
raw data generated during the Interview* This form of analysis enables 
the researcher to probe for underlying patterns, the generic conceptions 
which the community members share as the core of their perspective toward 
the program. 

The sort question's posit a number of activities basic tu the 
operation of the program. Data taken in terms of those activities allows 
the researcher to replicate the variety of perceptions that are characto^ 
istic of the views of strong minded Individuals. Like all surveys of 
opinion, this step may fall to uncover the substrata of common understan- 
dings that lie beneath them. Shared understandings about "how things 
really are" may rarely be articulated publicly; they may not even be spo- 
ken of privately, and they are almost never shared with outsiders. 

Community leaders seldom have occasion to pause and contemplate 
just how extensive basic conceptions of the program may be among those 
who constitute the networks of pol icy -makf ng influentials. The process 
of engaging and then coming to terms with the results of the factor anal- 
ysis can consumate Itself In a greater se I f=awareness and a greater under- 
standing of the program by the community leader. And the insights and 
understandings that accrue to the consultant as a result of this analysis 
and the feedback process are such that he or she becomes privy to that 
non=-publfc Gonsensus which server as glue for the system. The consultant 
Is very much better able to work with those in the communfty for having 
these InsightSp He also continues to build the credibility necessary to 
deal effectively with the problem of assisting those m the community to 
better understand the program and to deal with It through locally gener- 
ated Initiatives* 



Factors Deriving from Sort Generated Data 

The Port Angeles Cognitive Mapping data was initially analyzed 
fn terms of the sorting questions. This analysis was done In terms of 
three different groupings of local leaders: first, data from all 71 of 
the people who were interviewed was factored; second, data from the 42 
people who were seen as educational professionals was factored; third, 
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data from the 29 people who were non^professlona I s in education was fac-- 
tored. This mode of analysis allows for cornparisons of the two sub^youps 
with each other as well as with the total sample* 

It should again be noted that the people who were Interviewed 
were not from a random sample, but were the policy-making Influentlals 
tdentifled through the Influence analysis. The raw results for the fac- 
tor analysis of the sorting questions from the total sample are found on 
Table 3--I6, page \0\; the results from the educational professionals are 
found on Table 3-17^ P^Q^ 102; and the results from the non-education pro- 
fessionals are found on Table 3-18, page 103, 

Looking at the results for the total network. Table 3-16, one 
sees that there are two significant factors i The first accounts for 63* 2^ 
of the variance In the data and the second accounts for 36.8$ of the var-"' 
iance. Table 3-16 also shows how each sort "loads" on each factor. These 
loadings values can range from a +1,0 to a --1.0* The naming of a factor 
ts accomplished by comparing the sorts on which it loads positively and 
negatively. Thus, paradoxically, this highly exact procedure consumates 
itself In this very inexact manner* 

Inspection of the so-called raw loadings from the three sets of 
data presented in Tables 3-16, 3-17 and 3-18 Indicates that all three sets 
of individuals perceive a major factor involving planning, finance, de- 
cision making and personnel administration as being pivotal. Both the 
data from the total sample and the two sub-groups indicates that everyone 
anchors his conception in a set of terms that are conventionally associ-^ 
ated with the management of a program of action, tt Is not incidental 
that these processes are commonly seen as guaranteeing the publlc-s con-^ 
trol of a program. This is one of the considerations that led us to give 
this factor the label commun i ty-schoo I po 1 1 cy area * 

Data from the whole networks shows a second major factor consti- 
tuted of the terms social skills, creativity, and basic intellectual skills 
The terms are all substantive. In that they identify the content of the 
programi, and they are all clearly related to the Internal operation of the 
program; this has led us to label this the I nstruct I ona I Area . 

In the analysis of the educational professional and the non- 
professional sets, three factors emerged* Two of them would be called 
major, and the third a minor factor. Each of the analyses presents a 
factor similar to commun i ty-schoo I po 1 1 cv a rea , but the second factor, 
j nstruct i ona I area , breaks Itself up Into a major and a minor factor. We 
have labeled the first student-school relationship area , while the second 
has been labeled Instructional program area— linking It to the second 
factor aLJOve, 

What is striking here, when one compares these two sub-*sets of 
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TABLE 3-16 
PORT ANGELES CMNITIVE MAP 
Factor Ana 1 ys ! s ■ A I I Data 



FACTOR I FACTOR II 

COWUNITY-SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 
POLICY AREA STUDENT-SCHOOL 
POLICY AREA 

SORTS LOADINGS 



1) Teaching Basic Education Skills 


.28 


.65 


2) Teaching Vocational Skills 


.94 


.26 


3) Pianning 


.68 


. 14 


4) Creativity, Interest & Initiative 


-.06 


.98 


5) Finance 


.78 


-.42 


6) Social Skills and Self-Discipline 


-.08 


.80 


7) Decision Making 


.94 


-.24 


8) Special Education (Handicapped 
& Gifted) 


.69 


.42 


9) Personnel AdtTimlstratlon 


.97 


.02 



% OF VARIANCE CUMULATIVE % 

FACTOR I- COf^^UN I TY-SCHOOL POLICY AREA 63.2 63.2 

FACTOR II: I NSTRUCT I ON/STUDENT- SCHOTL 36.8 100.0 

POLICY AREA 



VARIMAX ROTATED FACTOR MATRIX 
AFTER ROTATION WITH KAISER 
NOWALIZATION 
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TABLE 3-17 
PORT ANGELES COGNITIVE MAP 





Factor Analysis: 


Professionals Only (N=4I) 








FACTOR 1 


r ACTOR 1 1 


FACTOR 1 






COMMUNITY- 


INSTRUCTION 


a lUDENT- 






SCHOOL 


ADMIN ISTRA- 


SCHOOL 






POLICY 


HON POLICY 


POLICY 






AREA 


AREA 


AREA 




SORTS 


L 


0 A D 1 N G 


S 


1 ) 


Teaching Basic Education Skills 


.02 


.74 


.37 


2) 


Teaching Vocational Skills 


.63 


.72 


.09 


3) 


P 1 ann i ng 


.46 


.49 


.03 


4) 


Creativity, Interest 4 Initiative -.19 


.34 


.89 


5) 


Ff nance 


.89 


.05 


-.28 


6) 


Social Skills and Self-Discipline -.10 


.10 


.93 


7) 


Decision Making 


.97 


.18 


-. 18 


8) 


Special Education (Handicapped & 


Gifted) .48 


.59 


.29 


9) 


Personnel Administration 


.82 


.49 


-.04 



FACTOR I: COMMUNITY-SCHOOL POLICY AREA 

FACTOR II: I NSTRUCT I ON/ADM I N I STRAT I ON 

POLICY AREA 

FACTOR III: STUDENT- SCHOOL POLICY AREA 



OF VARIANCE CUMULATIVE % 
58.9 58.9 



35.5 
5.6 



94.4 
100.0 



VARIMAX ROTATED FACTOR MATRIX 
AFTER ROTATION WITH KAISER 
NOWIALIZATION 
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TABLE 3-18 
PORT ANGELES COGNITIVE MAP 
Factor Analyslsi Non-Professionals Only (N=29) 



FACTOR I FACTOR I I FACTOR I I I 
COMMUNITY- INSTRUCTION STUDENT- 
SCHOOL AOMINISTRA- SCHOOL 
POLICY TION POLICY POLICY 
AREA AREA AREA 



SORTS 




LOADING 


S 


1) Teaching Basic Education Skills 


.06 


.42 


.59 


2) Teaching Vocational Skills 


.89 


.09 


.41 


3) Planning 


.66 


-.01 


.32 


4) Creativity, Interest 4 Initiative 


.07 


.92 


.30 


5) Finance 


.81 


• -.33 


-.26 


6) Social Skills and Self-Dlscipl ine 


.02 


.93 


.07 


7) Decision Making 


.98 


-. 10 


-.08 


8) Special Education (Handicapped & Gifted) 


.58 


.21 


.49 


9) Personnel Administration 


.96 


.04 


.13 



% OF VARIANCE CUMUUTIVE % 

FACTOR h COMMUNITY- SCHOOL POLICY AREA 59.3 59.3 

FACTOR \\i I NSTRUCT I ON/ADM I N I STRAT I ON 

POLICY AREA 34.6 93.9 

FACTOR III: STUDENT-SCHOOL POLICY AREA 6.1 100.0 

VARIMAX ROTATED FACTOR MATRIX 
AFTER ROTATION WJ^TH KAISER 
NOWALIZATION 
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data. Is the difference in the weight professionals and non^professlona la 
give to these factors. 

As can be seen from Tables 3-17 and 18, and especially from the 
summary Table 3-19, the educational professionals generated an instruc- 
tional factor which accounts for 35.5^ of the variance in their data an^J 
a student^schoo I factor which accounts for 5.6^ of th^ variance* For the 
non-professionals these relationships are reversed , In the factor anal- 
ysis of the non-professional data the student-school factor accounts for 
34*6$ of the variance while the instruction/program factor accounts for 
6.\% of the variance* These comparisons Indicate an Important difference 
in the point of view from which these two sets of program Influentials 
view the program—the very same program. In fact. We shall leave the 
discussion of the meaning of this difference for the next section while 
we continue to explore Its empirical character here. 

The key to this difference In perceptions goes back to the pre- 
vious presentation of the tabulations of the individual sorts and the dlf^ 
ferences noted between the professional educators and non-professionals* 
The professional set consistently differentiated between areas which were 
primarily internal to the program and those that were primarily external 
to the program in terms of the actors involved. The non-professional set, 
conversely^ tended to think of all the policy making actors as If they 
were on a single stage. The factor analysis data Indicates the profes- 
sionals perceive an externally based policy area in factor number one 
an internally based policy area in factor number two* This distlnctirf. 
appears +o dominate their perspectives. The residual factor, number l^wc^^ 
dealing with the student-school relationship area would seem to Indlcif^j 
their awareness of the contrasting view of those outside education. 

It Is our belief from the contact we have had with educ^itional 
t nf I u/ent i a I s in Port Angeles that professionals and non-professionals 
hold perspectives that are not merely different in the weightings they 
place on the factors that describe the substantive content of their per- 
spectives, but In their complexity as welU That Is, the professionals 
tend to have perspectives that are more complex in their structure, which 
are more highly differentiated cognitlvaly, than their non-prof ess I on^i I 
CO I I eagues . 

We can illustrate what the findings suggest here by taking the 
analysis one level further. This is done by constructing a graphic repre^ 
sentation of the findings we have been discussing In this chapter, Thlft. 
chart is produced through a two-step process. First, the factor analysis 
data is examined, the key sorts Identified, and names given to the factors. 
The results of this step, for all three sets of data, are presented In the 
summary table. Table 3-19. The second step Is to determine the artifacts 
that are the most salient to each factor* This Is done by taking those 
sorts that load most hGavIlv on a factor, determining the most frequently 
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TABLE 3-19 



PORT ANGELES COGNITIVE mPPING 
Summary of Sort-Generated Factors 
Total Sample - 2 Factors 

1) Community School Policy Area • , , . 63,251 

A) Planning 

B) Finance 

C) Decision Making 

D ) Regu I at I ng/Mon I tor I ng 

2) Instruct I ©na I Poltcy 36.8$ 

A) Teaching tosic Skills 

B) Creativity, Interest and Inltlativ© 

C) Social Skills and Self-DIscIpl Ins 

Professional Educators - 3 Factors 

1) Community - School Policy Area ^58,9$ 

^ A) Planning 

B) Finance 

C) Decision Making 

D) Regulating/Monitoring 

2) Instructional Program * , , 35,5$ 

A) Teaching Basic Skills 

B) Planning 

C) Teaching Vocational Skills 

D) Special Education 

3) Student-School Area , * 5,6| 

A) Creativity, Interest and Initiative 

B) Social Skills and Self-Discipline 

Non-Professionals - 3 Factors 

1) Community - School Pol Icy Area , 39^3% 

A) Planning 

B) Finance 

.C) Decision Making 

D) Regu I at I ng/Mon I tor I ng 

2) Student-SchOQ I Area . . • . . 34*6$ 

A) Creativity^ Interest and Initiative 

B) Social SKI I Is and Self-DIsclpl Ine 

3) Instructional Program . 6.1$ 

A) Teaching Basic Skills 

B) Planning 

C) Special Education 
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PORT ANGELES COGNITIVE NOTING 
Total Sample CQgnitive Map (2 Factors) 



WIUNITY-SCHOOL POLICY AREA 



M: INSTRUCTION STUDENT-SCHOOL POLICr AREA 



School Board 



Assistant Superintendent 



r 

I 
I 

I 



Suoerintendent 



Angeles Education Association Curriculum Coordinator/Consult. 



Active Citizens 
Special Levies 
Levy Comfriittees 

Business Cgnfnunity 
State Government 

State Superintendent of Schools 



Principals 
Senior High Teachers 
Parents 



^ Elefnentary Teachers 
Junior High Teachers 



Reading TedOi 



Counselor 



Special Services Staff 
Special Education Staff 



.^-^^ ..j Reading and English Classes 



Vocational Classes 



Elective Classes 



E)(tricurricular Activities 



History and So:ial Styjies 



P.E. Classes 



Muth and Scienca Classes 
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used artifacts In each sort, weighting the artifacts In terms of the sal- 
ience of the sorts In which It appears and Identifying those artifacts 
that are most Instrumental to the definition of the factor from these ccflfi- 
pari sons. The result Is a delineation of the factors that Is based In 
the concrete substance of the program^-^artIfacts"as Indicated by the 
sorts . 

It !s convenient to begin this analysis with the chart from tt« 
total set of Port Angeles Interviews, Chart 3--i, which Is found on page 
106. This chart Is divided Into two areas j one, the larger, on the left 
side of the box, the other to the right of the box. The size of each 
factorial area corresponds to the arrount of variance In the data that Is 
accounted for by that factor* 

Those artifacts that c % the most salient in defining the con- 
tent of each factor are set In the appropriate space. Certain key arti- 
facts, which are shared by the two factors are presented In the box at 
the center of this chart. These core artifacts appear to constitute a 
generic substantive core that permeates all sectors of the program. 

^he cognitive map for the educational professionals. Chart 3-2, 
is found ..1 page 104 It has three factor spacesi again, the amount of 
space given to a factor reflects the amount of variance It accounts for. 
And again, there Is the core of artifacts—placed in a circle this time 
=-and a set of artifacts common to only two factors* In the cofmunlty- 
school policy area there are artifacts such as business community and 
state government which are peculiar to It alone, artifacts such as super- 
intendent and active citizens, which are shared with one other factor^ 
(presented in the space below the circle) and artifacts such as princi- 
pals, teachers, and parents which are salient to all three factors. By 
contrast the instructional policy area shares artifacts separately with 
the other two factors. It also shares a set of core artifacts* The 
third factor, student-school, has artifacts shared with the Instructional 
factor and artifacts which are part of the core area. There Is no sharing, 
howevt^r, between this factor and the community-school factor except 
through the core artifacts* This lack of integration was supported by 
the feedback of the data In the community and It will be of greater Im- 
portance in the discussion of the non-^professlonal chart. 

An examination of the cognitive map constructed for the non- 
professional set. Chart 3-3, page I 10, shows the same patterning and the 
same three factors as In the map for the educational professionals, but 
the salience and emphasis has shifted, as has the content of the program 
core. For the non-professional set, the core artifacts are the superin- 
tendent, the principals, and the parents. For the educational profes- 
sionals, they are the principals, the parents, and the three teacher 
groups; a more formalized view of the program as a whole Is Indicated for 
the non-professionals* Of major Importance Is the relationship of factor 
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PORT ANGELES COGNITIft MAPPING 






Educational Professionils (3 Factors) 




MUNITY'SCHOOL POLICY AREA 


111; STUDENT'SCHOOL AREA 


Ml lf:3TRUCTI0NAL POLICY AREA 




History and Social Studies Vocational Classes 


Vocational Classes 




Reading and Engl ish 




Por* Angeles 
Education Association 


Math and Science » , , . , , . 
" Soecia Education Staff 
Elective Classes 

, , . , 1 - Counselors 
ExtracLirricu ar Activitiss 


Special Educition StBff 
Counselors 








Athletics and CheeNeading 






Student Governrfienj,.^'*^*"*^^. Students 


Students 



Bd sines 



nity 



Business Managers 



State Super intandent of Schools 



Principals 
isnior High Teachers 
Junior High Teachers 
Elementary Teachers 
Parents 



ijCvi:rniiii;nt 



Superintendent- 
A5si^'a"t Siiperinteiident 
funded Pminm Co^jrdifiator 
Cyrricuhm Coord infltor/Oon«;u It. 

Scha:, Board 
rctivs Ci WiBm 



Sp*?cij' Levies 




Superintendent 



Assistant Superintendent 
Fundsd PrografDs CQordindtor 
Cyrr Icu I um Coord i nator/Consu 1 1 . 
School Board 
Active Ciilzens 
Special Lev I S3 
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one, communlTy^school , to factor two, student-schoo K These are the two 
frajor components of the non^professlonaMs cognitive map, yet they are 
linked by only the three core artifacts. And there are no shared arti= 
facts linking these two factors, from this perspective. 

The same re i at Ions, between these two factors can be seen in 
the educational professionals c^^nitlve map. The overall impression one 
takes fr^ the cognitive map representing the perspective of the educa= 
tional professionals is that it is more Integrated than that of the non*- 
professionals and, hence, suggests less potential for strain. 

Feedback of the Cognitive Maps 

These cognitive rnaps were shared with community members. The 
feedback process had the same dual thrust as those mentioned earlier— 
to facilitate the conceptual development of dividual leaders and to 
provide the consultant with an understanding of the differential perspec- 
fr OS of twin sets of local leaders. Contrasting the cognitive maps 
from these two sets of local leaders allowed the researcher to compre- 
hend both the general, shared consensus of program perceptions and the 
perceptions which are particular to those who man the program and those 
who speak for its constituents* One significant result, both from the 
point of view of program development and from that of validation, was 
the ability of the educational professionals to look at both their own 
and the non^prof ess lona I maps and relate to them as real and meaningful 
Indications of diverging perspect f ves , Non-professionals often had the 
same experience. They were able to engage the results and deal with 
what they saw as their perceptions, what they believed to be the per- 
ceptions of other sets of leaders, the differences between them, and the 
Implfcatlons of those differences for the program. Not every person 
could enter into this; nor everyone to the same degree; but there were 
strong Indications that the cognitive maps served to stimulate new ways 
of thinking about the basic nature of the educational system in the com- 
munlty and how those In the community perceived of it. To be able to do 
this and to do it In a setting where the researcher is able to share In 
it and facilitate It, Is — in our view— a step toward the understanding 
and development necessary for local leaders to take Important inltia= 
tlves on behalf of their program. 
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APPLICATIONS 



Ferhaps It would be worth repeating a theme sounded earlier in 
this discussion, as a preface to this section of Chapter II h The utili- 
zation of scientific techniques to map the character of a local educeitlon 
program Is, admittedly, a cumbersome way of going about the facilitation 
of program change. It would not be Justified unless both the community 
and the consultant had arrived at a commitment to undertake something be-- 
yond the ordinary. In Port Angeles, the commitment was to experiment 
with building foundaticns for program development that reached farther 
into the sub-soil of conviction and belief than would be possible from 
relying upon rrore familiar forms of program assessment. 

While it would be misleading to say that we were not concerned 
with overt or explicit forms of program change, this kind of concern was 
not central to the thrust of our undertaking. Like most community deveh 
opemnt agencies, this one, at the University of Washington, tends to 
count itself as having accomplished something useful when It can point 
to a community where It has been active and Identify the specific chenges 
that had taken place, and which, it Is assumed, might not have happened 
If the Division had not made its services available. 

In Port Angeles, we were more concerned with the potentiality 



of change than with faci 
that the Division was go 



itatlng change In Itself. It had be*^ igreed 
ng to help in building foundations ' uture 
changes rather than seeking to evoke some specific change at . iS time. 
The rationale for this approach, although mentioned earlier too, might 
be repeated once more. Social change Is a profoundly Important kind of 
local event; it is the sum of program changes over the years that deter- 
mines, more than anything else, the character of a program at any given 
point In time. Few changes of a major character can be introduced In a 
given program at any one time, hence, those that are undertaken must be 
carefully calibrated to the underlying capabMlties and needs. This is 
not easily accomplished, given the fact that persons In different sec- 
tors of the program tend to look at It differently and order their pref- 
erences sufficiently differently so that they Incline toward quite dif- 
ferent forms of change. 

Anyone who has ever been Involved In launching a change- 
oriented policy dialogue can testify to a simple but potent proposition: 

The scope and intensity of a projected change In 
cofTfnunlty programs can never exceed the extent of 
community concensus on basic alms> underlying 
strategies for realizing these alms, and the level 
of resources that can legitimately be allocated to 
Implementing them. 
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The coroMary to this proposition Is that In these times of so-- 
cial f ragmentat j on it Is typically the case that local leaders must work 
long and earnestly merely to achieve agreement on the most Irrvnediate and 
clearly delineated problems. Pervasive difficulties, even if they are 
widely recognized, may not be seen as within reach unless they are per- 
ceived as having a high potential for becoming problems. Hence, the se^ 
lection of a particular concern as the object of a pre 'em^solving re^ 
sponse comes to become a matter of Inordinate Importgnw,... , In our eyes. 

It was in hopes of exploring ways of reaching toward more per- 
tinent and penetrating, though not necessarily fmre dramatic, forms of 
program change, then, that we settled upon an attempt to explore the util- 
ity of cognitive mapping as a device for coming to a systematic assess^ 
ment of an educational program. 

More concretely, we felt that If we knew, and knew In reliable 
and scientific ways, more about these beliefs and convictions which are 
almost never publicly assserted and yet which constitute the foundations 
upon which a program Is ultimately erected, we should be able to do more 
to facilitate the thinking of those In the community about change. One 
of the questions that every consultant must ask, but which he can almost 
never answer with any satisfaction, deals with one of the central foci 
of the factor analysis of the cognitive mapping data. Do those who man 
the educational program see it in essentially the same way as those who 
constltuto its constituency? Where are the conceptions o* these two In- 
terdependent sets of persons convergent, or even congruent: and where 
are they diverging and to what extent? 

It is a truism to say that unless those who man a program and 
those who constitute its constituency hold more or less shared views as 
to Its basic character and proper content that disruptive and unproductis^ 
tensions are inevitable* Yet we all know that diversity Is a strength 
as well as a source of difficulty. Experience has taught most consultants 
that they can serve those they are working with In a community best by 
cautioning them not to over reach the consensus that they have on basic 
program alms while taking full account of contrasting views. But the 
question that arises and frequently \n a quite poignant form^^at the point 
where alternative linos of action to remedy a problematic situation are 
being cons i dared-- i s Just how to frame a policy decision so as to balance 
concensus and dlscensus in a single pronouncement. 

It was with these kinds of questions in mind that the Division 
decided to explore the utility of this particular form of scientific an- 
alysis* Our findings leave no question but what this Initial cognitive 
mapping probe offers potentially Important kinds of insight to the con- 
sultant. Before we attempt to discuss this in more detail !t might be 
worthwhile noting that we had another end in view in undertaking an an- 
alysis of the cognitive maps of local leaders, 
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It it can be said that the consultant, as an outsider, needs 
to be able to grasp the basic parameters of local program values, then 
It must be said that those local leaders who are going to have to forge 
the outlines of a policy decision that could Influence the character of 
the prografn for some time to come have an even rrore pressing need for 
some kinds of understanding. It Is often assumed that those who have 
been Involved In a program over the years have no need for additions to 
their understandings about It, Our experience suggests that It does net 
follow that familiarity leads to a firm grasp of local difficulty* One 
Is not certain to have a reliable grasp of the configuration of values 
embedded In a program of action merely because he or she has been acMve 
in That program over a period of time. 

We have found In working in a number of communities that there 
Is pern fci ousness to program strain that often operates so as to Jum- 
ble program leadership's perspectives Just at the time when leaders are 
seeking to assess the level of convergence in their views. During those 
periods when the productive activities of the program are being carried 
off well and with dispatch a sense of confidence pervades the network of 
policy-making Influentlals and it is normal for them to feel that there 
are no pressing problems and hence that "things are going well," Un- 
fortunately, when strain begins to build and pressures begin to play, 
the question of "what has gone wrong" Inevitably presents Itself and as 
this begins to trans! ate itself into the master of who 1=^ at fault, per- 
spectives begin to shift and take new shapes with the result that Influ- 
entlals become so painfully aware of the differences in their viewpoints 
that they are sometime I ^th to enter into those open-ended dlscyssions 
from which a reconcensus ^..uld emerge, A situation that is already prob- 
lematical may well become precarious under these circumstances. 

In our view the predicament that program Influentlals find them-- 
selves in as strain builds is the consequence of the perverse dynamics of 
strain, for there Is a great deal of functionality In the diversity of 
perspectives held by program leaders. It Is possible^ for example, for a 
luncheon group constituted of leaders from each of the different sectors 
of a program to gather and, operating through their unique and sectorl- 
ally provlclal perspectives, to examine a potential line of response 
fr *Ti virtuar.y every relevant point of view In a matter of two or three 
hours. This is no mean accomplishment. But it Is the fact that what Is 
a strength In normal times ':an become a weakness In times of stress and 
that leads us to eKperlment with the kinds of analysis that cognitive 
mapp i ng all ows , 

Taking this line of argument one step farther we come to the 
possibility that In facilitating program change It Is the contrast be- 
tween perspectives that are critical during periods when stress Is low 
and the communa 1 1 ties between perspectives that become critical during 
periods when stress Is peaking that should concern the consultant. This 
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appears to be the case because there are different kinds of decisions be- 
ing made during one period In comparison with the other. It may be that 
there are different kinds of decisional functions that become pivotal In 
one versus the other period as well. 

Without attempting to unravel the decisional dynamics of highly 
stressed versus weakly stressed situations, what concerns us here is the 
possibility of finding some way to evoke a climate of convergence, that 
kind of cognitive climate where policy-making Influentials are able to 
Initiate discussions that are anchored In broad areas of agreement on 
basic program values- This, of course, Is the challenge we had In mind 
when we originally began working with Q-sortIng techniques* They seaned 
to offer real prospects for bringing the values up from the bedrock upon 
which local education was founded onto a level of perception which would 
allow them to be examined in ways that might raise the possibility of a 
form of analytic discussion that couIg otherwise be all but Impossible, 

Building Concensus 

In an open and participative society, concensus cannot be 
forced; It must be nurtured. Under the best of conditions this is a ten^ 
uous process. When program strain begins to escalate It can become prob- 
lematical. As strain peaks even the most vigorous attempts to build con- 
census may enable us to do nothing nrore than stabilize such agreements as 
exist. 

Building the kind of mutual acceptance of basic program values 
that is manifest In concensus is one of the challenges that community 
development has long concerned itself with* If its achievements in this 
regard are less than spectacular it might be noted that In these times of 
societal unrest and social anomie the building of concensus has become a 
truly imposing challenge. It Is for this reason that we felt justified 
in undertaking experimentation with such an elaborate technique as cogni- 
tive mapping. The turmoil that grips many urban centers (though not Port 
Angeles to any degree) seams to require a social technology potent enough 
to provide us with a better chance of counteracting what appear to be ever 
increasfng centripetal tendencies In local programs* Our reasoning was 
that volitional action Is not possible excepting as there exists a fabric 
of agreements that is embroidered with an elaborate structure of shared 
attitudes. Without this kind of commonly accepted body of cognitions the 
actions of Individuals responding to programmed activity as well as the 
collective responses of the various components of the program come un- 
hinged. They lose their resonance and consonance with each other. 

If resonance and consonance have the sound of ephemeral kinds of 
concerns, we need to speak of them In more concrete ways for it Is clear 
that the efficacy of programmed activity Is to be found In Just such 
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unspecific states of affairs. 



By resonance we have in mind that subtle interaction between 
the outcomes of one program and requisites of another^ adjacent to It, 
and particularly where the former is expected to sustain and facilitate 
the latter. In an education program what we are thinking of as reson= 
ance would appear as those who are the benef iciaries of a col lege prep- 
arat ion-oriented curriculum being able to find their way into institu- 
tions of higher education from which they take the training they seek as 
a means of entering Into full-time employment In the profession of their 
choice* Those on the other end of the scale, w^o are the products of 
special education activities would find their v. / from the school systm 
into occupations that they found to be viable as a basis for becoming 
economically self-sufficient. And that large and aTOrphous body of in- 
dividuals In between these limfts would make their way, as the denizens 
of the middle class have been doing for generations in this country* 
into a wide spectrum of jobs, !f the education system had been truly 
matched to the skills required to keep the community's affairs provided 
for, almost no one would have to be imported Into the local employment 
market from outside its boundaries. 

Though we are talking here of three kinds of outcomes from the 
operation of the local education program there Is nothing n^at and tidy 
about this arrangement other than Its logic* For each of the students 
seeking to find his or her way into a meaningful adulthood by means of 
the socialization process available through the public schools there Is 
always the uncertainty of the outcomes of the choices that have been mde. 
Only when most of those who progress through the educational program 
come to settle upon the beginnings of a stable adult role In a community 
Is this basic requisite for the continuation of the community fulfilled. 
And It Is this resonance between the available forms of socialization in- 
to adulthood (found In the roles latent within the organizations and 
agencies that make up local programs) and the variety of roles that must 
be fulfilled within the community that is the critical test of the effi- 
cacy of that program. 

The question as to whether a particular educational program 
resonates to this generic societal function or not is not one that we 
have always had to be overtly concerned with* So long as the use-life 
of a Social institution was relatively permanent we could take It for 
granted. Now that we have become only too aware that we must attend to 
this matter In an explicit way the question as to how we determine If a 
program is properly calibrated to societal needs becomes a truly pressing 
one* To restate one of our earlier assertions, this Is a question to 
which we have not yet found satisfactory answers. 

Even more relevant to this pivotal concern Is what we have 
labeled the consonance of a program with the constituencies It serves* 
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Does the education program equip the individual with the capabllitias to 
secure employment and retain it? I^es the Individual who has matricula-^ 
ted the educational system have a sense of being adequately prepared for 
the world of the working adult? On balance, and taking the educational 
experience as a whole^ what Is the quality of the preparation that It 
provides? 

These are not casual questions even If they are infrequently 
asked. Obviously they are difficult to answer. Yet there can be no 
doubting but that the instability that pervades many urban centers con 
betraced in some important way to a pervasive feeling among a growlnq 
proportion of our cltzenry that they have somehow been educationaUy 
''shortchanged." There is a feeling that much was required of them dur- 
ing their years in school and that ways they cannot really Identify the 
aspirations that they came to hold for themselves as becoming attainable 
for them. One must hastily add that this may well be the product of seme 
slippage In the calibrating of their aspirations rather than the result 
of their education having failed them. But the feeling of frustration 
is undoubtedly there; It Is not a transitory thing. It Is not dissipating, 
and it stands to erupt as intense constituent pressure against the legit-- 
imacy of the program at some time In the future. 

Anyone who has had any contact with educational policy-making 
recently can testify that there Is scarcely a community across the na' 
tion where tensions of this sort do not pertain. Yet there is a crowing 
number of these communitites where those who man the program^^and hence 
constitute Its productive capacity— and those who are Its constituent^,-^ 
and hence the consumers of Its servlces-^^do not hivr the napabiMty for 
full and unconstrained discussion because of the dlvorgencies between 
their perspectives toward the program. Port Ang^^les Is not one of these 
unfortunate communities where communication has broken down with the re- 
sult that violence has been put In its plac^. On the contrary. Port 
Anqeles is a community where the efforts that are required to surmnunt 
fhe hiatus that divergent perspectives imposes have been made, and have 
been effective. But with the passage of time the energy required to sus- 
tain effective commun I cat ion In the face of consumers-provider divergon- 
cles has been Increasing and there are at least some who woryy about the 
future , 

Although the findings from the cognitive mapping process do not 
provide a complete representation of the intricacies of the divergencies 
that have left professional and non^professiona I perspectives somewhat 
unhinged from each other, they do indicate, and with some conclusiveness, 
the presence of divergence. As we noted earlier, the OKlstence of dlver= 
ging perspectives is not in Itself a matter for concern. It Is natural 
and functional and expected that those who man a program should have a 
different sense of it than those who rely upon It* Their contrasting 
concerns are a source of strength when they eKamine their conceptions in 
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light of those held by others in order to seek a spark of Insight. 



But when strain begins to peak and tensions begin to flow the 
fact that professionals tend to think of the program in process terms 
and non--prof ess lona I s tend to think of it It more fonrialistic or struc- 
tural terms means that the possibility for mi scommunlcatlon is more 
likely then the possibility for meaningful ©KChange. The thrust of our 
efforts has been to use the cognitive mapping analysis to seek ways of 
identifying what form these diverging perspectives take, how well they 
are understood by those on opposite side of the professional^ — non- 
professional boundary, and what kinds of understanding might be fos'tered 
to Insure that this si tuatlbn ■ does not come to pose a barrier to con- 
structive dialogue about problems and priorities* 

The experiment, we feel, has been worthwhile. The findings 
from the research are, in our view, relevant. There is, our experience 
suggests, promise In this kind of analysis* The challenge, now. Is to 
discover how to bring It to fruition. It Is toward this matter that we 
turn In Chapter IV. 
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CHAPTER IV 
CONCLUSION 



Perhaps the Fnost useful thing to do in attempting to assess the 
outcomes of this explorative study Is to restate Its objectives: 

I. We sought to explore the possibilities of teaming 
on--goIng research with community consulting activ- 
ities — of carrying on a consultlve dialogue and a 
research probe concurrently; 

II* We sought to eKamlne the benefits and the diffi- 
culties of making the results of the research Im* 
mediately available to the community consultant; 

III. Above all we sought to experiment with the poten- 
tialities of sharing the results of fundamental 
social science research with those who would, 
under more conventional circumstances, serve 
passively as Its subjects* 

There Is a great deal that one would like to know about the 
outcomes of our experiment that we do not understand at this time* What 
we shall be saying here should be thought of as tentative; some of what 
we shal I say shall be subject to revision as time passes and as we have thcj 
opportunity to further assess, the consequences of this effort* There Is 
no question but that we learned from what was done* 

L ^^Double Tracking " 

There are some assessments that we can provide In which we have 
•^ome confidence. It may be meaningful to present what we have, to say here 
In terms of some questions we asked ourselves as the enterprise was being 
formed. 

Is the conduct of research disruptive of consultative activities? 

Our answer here can be quite determinative: No. It was pleas- 
ing indeed to discover that there was virtually no difficulty in the 
"double tracking" of consultation and research. One of the questions we 
hnd asked ourselves early on was whether the researchers might not take 
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the t!me of Individuals who were centrally Involved In the consultation 
activity and that this might prejudice Its claim on their energlei. 
While there was no question but that this could have been a source of 
difficulty* our experience Indicates that there Is no difficulty here 
that cannot be rather easily overcome. 

An overall plan for the year was sketched out before the work 
was begun. At this time there was careful discussion of the kinds of 
problems that might emerge* and arrangements were made to circumvent 
potential overloading. We found that It was essential to go back over 
these arrangements periodically for It was obvious that overloading 
could become a real and present threat* But given the fact that the 
consultants were active In a number of communities and that the reseanch- 
er was spending only a portion of this time In Port Angeles, It soon be- 
came apparent that by phasing the trips of those doing the consulting 
with the datr iking activities of the researcher It was quite possible 
to avoid tak undue amount of the time of any resident of the 

community* 

Of rnore concern was a less apparent kind of convergence be^ 
tween the research and the consultation. Might the activities of the 
consultants be undercut somehow by those of the researcher? While It 
would be iurprislng to us were this to happen* still there was no way 
of being certain before the fact that It would not. 

During the formulatlve period of the project* we asked our- 
selves whether the questions being posed by the researcher might not di- 
vert local leaders from the thrust of the consultation. Certainly there 
was no obvious difficulty here. Our discussions with those In the com- 
munity suggested that whatever Impact there might have been may have been 
benign or perhaps even modestly constructive. Which Is to say that those 
in the community left us with the feeling that the researcher* s problngs 
made them step back from the firing line* as they viewed the consultation, 
and look at the more abstract dimensions of the total situation. When 
they did this, they said* they sometimes found they came to a more objec- 
tive conception of their Involvement In the consultation. Though no one 
felt this made a marked impact upon the course of the consultation, It 
was reassuring to know that It was facllltative rather than disruptive. 

Do the consultants' activities prejudice the research? 

Again, we were pleasantly surprised with the compatibility be- 
tween one track and the other of our enterprise. In a way that the re- 
searchers associated with the project had never seen before* those In the 
community from whom data was sought experienced the research as paten- 
tially relevant to local problems rather than something they felt they 
ought to subject themielves to In behalf of Science. During the course 
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of developing the research Instruments utillied here* we have had the op- 
portunity to take data In a dozen other corrfnunl ties over a seven year 
period. Nothing In our experience prepared us for the warm and congenial 
response we received from those In the community when they were contacted 
about the possibility of scheduling an Interview. While this is not a 
particularly dramatic benefit to real lie from "double tracing" It cer- 
tainly Is substantial enough to make the researcher's work much easier 
and very much more congenial. 

Did this almost unknown ease of access > and the very high levels 
of rapport that were associated with It^ mean that the data was of higher 
quality than might otherwise have been the case? Again, we did not de- 
sign the work so that there were careful checks built Into It which al- 
lowed us to assess this in a qualitative manner, but there Is no doubt 
In our minds that the data Is of higher quality than It otherwise would 
have been, had this happy side effect not been available to gs. There 
is no question but that the complete meshing of both activities that was 
possible given the common sponsorship of the Divlsl©n# contributed great- 
ly to this pleasing outcome; one way to express Its meaning to those of 
us Involved In the research would be to exhort anyone who might have the 
opportunity, to avail themselves of this kind of arrangement. It is 
truly advantageous. 

Are there ways In which the whole exceeds the sum of Its parts? 

As one might Infer from what has been said above, our answer 
here is affirmative. Given this experience, our approach to a similar en- 
terprtse In the future would surely be to build In a great deal more In- 
terdependence between the two activities. Consultants ought to be taken 
Into the data-taking process; there would be benefits to them from being 
involved in this and there could be significant savings In time and funds 
from their being a part of this process. Clearly, the researcher stands 
to benefit In substantial ways from having some role and taking some re- 
sponsi b i I ities in the consultation process. 

Al I of which amounts to our being able to hold that our first 
objective, exploring the "double tracking" or research and consultation 
activities can be said to have been most successful* 



II. Consultant Support 

Our second objective, that of providing support for the consul- 
tative activities of the Division was noticeably less successful. We 
v^QPe very desirous of offering those who are seeking to support local 
leaders in wrestling with the underlying difficulties of the community 
with a kind of backup and insight that would allow them to do more for 
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their clients than was ordlnerily the case. Above all, we sought to pro- 
vide a kind of Insight that would enable the consultants to undertake 
activities with those on the scene who had committed themselves to this 
SKp I oration of the rooti of program change that they could not otherwise 
have considered. 

So with regard to providing consultants with findings and In^ 
sights that would enable them to provide new and more pertinent forms of 
support for local leaders* we cannot claim more than a modicum of suc-^ 
cess* This statOTent needs at least some qual I f Icat Ion* however^ for 
findings that rame from the research were useful and suggestive to those 
who were serving as the DlvlsIon^s consultants In Port Angeles. 

The molecular chart of the Influence network was more than a 
little helpfuL Relationships that would customarily have been Intui- 
tively assumed were not merely eKplIcIti they were understood earlier 
than would typically have been possible from the norral activities of 
the community consultant* And what one who was working In the community 
could see . n the basis of the Influence chart could easily and authori- 
tatively be shared with others on campus who had never been to Port 
Angeles* Perhaps what can be said Is that these are all advantageous 
outcomes of the research, giving the consultants an Increased sense of 
confidence In their understandings of the local situation. 

But the underlying challenge facing the consultant Is one of 
discovering where difficulties are rooted and where tensions block in- 
structive dialogue and to assist In fashioning ways of enabling local 
leaders to surmount some of these all tw familiar barriers to action* 
Unfortunately, the influence analysis process provided almost no assis- 
tance In this regard. We say unfortunately because we did not fully 
anticipate this during the period when the project was being planned. It 
was not so much that we had assumed that the Influence phase of the re- 
search would be central to the concerns of the consultants as that we 
failed to realize how peripheral any findings would be that did not Im- 
pinge directly upon the stresses and tensions that constituted the central 
concern of those who were involved in program leadership* 

From the beginning we had anticipated that the cognitive map- 
ping phase of the research might be more pertinent to what the consultants 
were engaged in. It had been anticipated that the Influence research 
might not have much pertinence to the consultants but It had been sus-* 
pected that the findings from the cognitive mapping could be of more than 
Incidental use to them. 

This did not come to be the case. While it did not cast a 
cloud over the whole project, It represents the blunting of a hope that 
was central to its having been launched In the first Instance. 
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Our reason I ng^ durFng the period when th© project was being 
planned, was that It Is preelssly whsn It comes to understanding ths "lay 
of the land" In a community that th© consultant needs a special kind of 
asi I stance* It benefits no one, for exampi©, for the consultant to 
speak of Initiatives that program leadership might take If the Initiatives 
he has In mind could be totally misconceived, given the particulars of 
the situation In the community at a given mon^nt In time. While the 
Division's consultants had become quite skillful In avoiding this kind of 
misstep, they were aware that all too often they had to sit by and watch 
while problems built, knowing that If they only had a better understand^ 
Ing of the local situation they might be In a position to offer construe-- 
tlve suggestions. 

It was our belief that by forming an emptrliolly grounded con- 
ception of the content and character of the educational program, we would 
provide findings not previously available to consultants* and that these 
would be of real and present use to them. Such was not the case. 

This Is not to suggest that the findings from the cognltlvo 
mapping phase of the research were of no value to the consultants* There 
Is no question but that these findings constituted a unique and original 
kind of resource. But the mappings of the collective cognitions of local 
leaders did not have the relevance we had eKpected% In part It may have 
been that these data-taking techniques were so powerful and so penetra-- 
ting that they produced findings that reflected such generic and under- 
lying elements of the program that they failed to take account of the 
more mundane realities that Impinge upon our experience with It. 

What suggests Itself Is that so far as the consultants use of 
findings from the cognitive mapping data was concerned, there Is need for 
an Intermediate level of technology, one much more fully attuned to the 
day-to-day experiences of those who ran a program with those who consti- 
tute Its constituencies. 



III, Sharing Findings With Local Leaders 

Some of the rrost rewarding aspects of this work derived from 
this third prong of the project, that of attempting to share the results 
of fundamental social science research with those who would. In more con- 
ventional circumstances have served merely as the subjects^and, hence, 
in a sense the objects— of the researcher's problngs. 

Having been involved In analyzing Influence In^more than a doz- 
en communities, we felt we knew what we could expect by way of local re- 
sponse in this regard. We were not disappointed. 

Influence nets are the means through which all effective 
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programs of action mobilize local leadership so as to enable those who 
are in positions relevant to dsillng with partloular problems can b# 
Identified and brought together to attempt to dea'l with the challenges 
change brings* Formal chains of command and explicit hierarchies of au* 
thority are seldom pertinent to the formulation of program changes that 
may spill over Jurisdictional lines and call for the Involvement of a 
wide variety of technicians. 

Anyone who has been active In a program for a period of time 
comes to an awareness of the outlines of a network of Inf luentlals, some 
of whom may have no formal authority of any kind* Almost anyone with 
this kind of Involvement In the program will find the charting of these 
relationships Intriguing and Informative, Often a local leader will 
find that the molecular chart enables him or her to look at their own 
position In the network with an objectivity that Is truly rewarding. To 
have an Increased awareness of "where one stands" in this ad hoc^ Indl-- 
genous web of relationships Is alrreDst always a reassuring experience. 

Our debriefing sessions with local leaders In Port Angeles 
were mostly of this quality. Many positive and affirmative comments 
were made about the Intricacy of the irolecular chart and a number of 
expressions of regard for Its fidelity to the local scene were offered, 
quite spontaneously. The researcher came away from these encounters with 
a keen sense of having demonstrated once again that this powerful scien- 
tific technique has more relevance to those engaged In program leader- 
ship than meets the eye. Since our primary Interest In influence chart-- 
Ing In this instance was to allow a careful and systematic selection of 
interviewees for the cognitive mapping data, there was no reason to cteilly 
over these responses, gratifying as they were. 

During the construction of the deck of cards to be sorted In 
taking the cognitive mapping data, the rapport generated during the in- 
fluence data-taking provided a solid base from which to work. There can 
be no question but that those engaged In leadership In education in Port 
Angeles were more than happy to have a part In this second phase of the 
research even though nearly everyone disclaimed any real understanding 
of Its relevance to their affairs* This spirit of cTOperatt veness con-^ 
tinued to manifest itself during the taking of the cognitive mapping da^. 
Many of those interviewed indicated a strong desire to be debriefed once 
the findings became available. 

As the findings became available some of them were shared with 
those who had been most interested In what they might show. The responses 
of these individuals, which might have been expected to be the most af- 
firmative we would receive, varied from mild interest through confusion 
to moderate skepticism. Several sessions during which we shared the 
early fragments of findings from the data with a number of highly involved 
individuals indicated that we might very well find ourselves imposing 
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something that was unwelcome upon people toward whom we had, by this 
point, become warmly appreciative and we determined not to let the rest 
of th# debriefing go while we "went back to the drawing board", as the 
saying goes, to discover some way of formulating our data so that It 
would be more pertinent to those In positions of leadership. As of this 
date, we are still In the process of developing these new forms of 
presentation. 

During this process, we have come to some preliminary conclu- 
sions as to why these findings presented in Chapter III might have been 
seen as somewhat Irrelevant. 

For those who did not hold positions In the influence letwork 
that brought them In contact with all of the components of the program, 
the maps we presented appear to embody a point of view that disregards 
their particularized involvement with one component of the program* For 
the non-professionals in the Influence net, thn cHart wa^ especially 
difficult to relate to since.it emphasized f'jnctions, ir. opposed to ac^ 
tlvities, that they were only familiar with as conceptions and ideas. 
Even those, such as members of the Super Intendent' s staff, who were 
thrown In contact with all of the elements of the educational program, 
found the map we presented to them somewhat obtuse and quite abstract. 

We have been forced to conclude that while this body of data 
IS reliable and of unquestioned scientific validity. It is so completely 
keyed to the functional organization of the program and so removed from 
the activities In which those involved with the program find themselves 
engaged that we have, in effect, utilized a riota^tahlng technique that 
gives a mapping cast through such large ccntoura that one cannot readily 
ilnk it to specific and concrete benchmarks on the social terrain, "It 
may be useful to the scientist," one of our informants said, "but It does 
not come to grips with what I am doing In this prnqram," 

Our attempts to reformat the Port Angeles data have led us ir^ 
to the development of another set of procedures for dealing with the con^ 
tent and outlines of the program. We shall soon he testing these to dis= 
cover whether they provide mappings with more detail and more relevance. 



LARGER IMPLICATIONS OF MAPPING COLLECTIVE COGNITIONS 



Several times in this discussion, we have made reference to ih^ 
relationship between individual understandings of the program as a system 
of social action and the existence of that comfortable concensus among 
critically placed leaders that Is so facillta+tve of effective policy-- 
making* It is tc^ much to say that within a context of basic agreement 
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almost any difficulty can be dealt with constructively, while in a con- 
text of contraitlng and incompatible opinions content louiness and a kind 
of conflict that diverts us from coming to grips with the roots of pro- 
grammatic difficulty Is promoted. But If this Is an overstatement of 
the case. It points toward something that could make a great deal of dif- 
ference in our capacity to deal effectively with the difficulties that 
have erupted In alTOSt every local educational program* 

Again, It might be useful to raise some questions which, while 
they cannot be answered on the basis of a single project, could offer a 
way of assessing the potentiality of concerning ourselves with the cog^ 
nitfve maps of local leaders. 

Does an overt and eKplicIt concern with the perspectives, the 
attitudes, the beliefs, and the convictions of those who are 
seeking to frame policy disrupt the making of policy decisions? 

It is our sense of this form of data^taklng that It is most ac- 
curate to state that It does not seem to have any marked Impact^elther 
positive or negative — upon the making of pollcyp Our experience sugg^ts 
that the psycho-social domains within which local leaders operate are 
separated *from each other In such a way that they themselves make effec^ 
tlve distinctions between research and action. 

It may well be that there are other ways in which the research 
could be carried on that might be either quite beneficial or seriously 
disruptive. We asked ourselves, for example, what the impact might have 
been of taking the cognitive mapping data before the activities of the 
consultants had progressed to a point where those working with them had 
a sense of what they were about and what they hoped to accomplish as a 
result of their efforts. It might well be that the research could have 
been disruptive if what we have called the phasing had been different* 

And we asked ourselves whether mapping cognitions might have 
been disruptive were It not preceded by the Influence study* Again, we 
can do no more than hazard a guess, but it is our feel ing that the work 
of the consultants is more determinative of how leaders experience the 
cognitive mapping research. 

Does an analytic study of perspectives, attitudes, beliefs 
and convictions facilitate the making of policy decisions 
In any discernible way? 

This query was Implicit In what was said about the mechanics of 
the research earlier In this chapter. Our response, while somewhat vague 
and tentative, was negative. It is not that there Is no evidence to 



Indicate this research served the cause of policy making, but there Is 
such a paucity of evidence In this direction that we are forced to con- 
clude that such positive Impacts as there may be are Inconsequential, 
If one wished to promote fmrm intense and vigorous policy-oriented 
activities, this would be a poor way to realize this end* 

Does the possibility of studying the cognitive content of 
policy making appear to promise us new knowledge about 
this aspect of this critical process? 

To this question, we can offer a more affirmative response, and 
on two levels. First, It seems clear to us that while the manner in 
which we carried on the research In this community does not seem to hnvn 
had more than a negligible impact upon those on the scene, there Is no 
question In our minds but that we gleaned a good deal of reliable knowl- 
ledge from what was done. Prejudiced as we may be, It Is our conviction 
that this was a most productive research undertaking. 

There has been talk of the pivotal role cognitions play In the 
operation of a democracy for centuries, but there has been precious lit- 
tle systematic research Into the matter. We found, to our satisfaction, 
significant divergencies among the perspectives of professionals and non- 
professionals* But we also found convergencl es and commona 1 1 ties. What 
might be the potential for consultants involved in advising local leader^ 
If we discovered a way to calculate an Index of cohesion (or discohesion)? 
Would It be useful to those making decisions about where to begin to 
"take hold" of a given problem to know that there was agreement on a 
particular aspect of this matter, but wild differences of opinion over 
others? Would it be helpful If we were able to suggest that the evl<^nce 
Indicated an attempt to "push" toward closure on a given Issue could be 
expected to degenerate Into contention? 

Obviously, there is much promise In this kind of research. Brf 
the distinction made above needs to be repeated. These findings. In and 
of . themselves— that there Is a commonality of opinion in regard to one 
aspect of the program and there Is divergence of opinion in relation to 
another — are not immedfately relevant to those on the firing line. While 
our ability to make this distinction appears to have a considerable po- 
tential, this is unlikely to be realized merely by expanding the analysis 
of the data discussed in Chapter Three, More findings, more comprehen- 
sive findings, or more kinds of findings do not seem. In and of them- 
selves, to offer much promise to those who must make decisions* On this 
point the expectations we brought to the project turn out to be overly 
optimistic. 
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What kinds of research on mapping cognitions would seem to 
offer the most Immediate prom lie of new and useful knowledge? 

To pose this question Is to Imply that our formulation of the 
project In the first Instance was overly ilmple. We need to enter this 
assertion Into the record for It enables us to Identify what we feel to 
be the real value of this work. There Is much that we have learned 
about where to focus future effort from this undertaking* We should 
like to Iterate several of these^ first noting that we do not feel that 
we have any reliable sense of priorities: 

h There Is no question In our minds but that there 
Is a time to launch Information activities and anotho" 
time to begin making policy. The decision as to which 
of these lines of response to follow is a crucial one. 

We feel that future research could provide Indices 
reflecting the level of Information current among 
the members of a network of policy makers that could 
be useful to those confronted with the need to make 
this kind of choice, 

2. To even consider one kind of programmatic concern 
rather than another Is to raise the possibility of 
overlooking the urgent desires of one constituency 

in favor of another. 

Policy makers must forever search for lines of response 
tnat are (a) pertinent and (b) feasible. This kind of 
research could provide some useful kinds of indicators 
of which of the multiplicity of concerns local policy 
makers are espousing best fulfills these criteria, 

3. To launch a policy making dialogue that Is destined 
to degenerate Into pointless contention Instead of re- 
sulting In the resolution of difficulty Is one of the 
highest callings to which leadership can respond. There 
Is good reason to believe that research of this kind 
could^ after being sufficiently elaborated, provide 
Indicators that would enable policy makers to deal much 
more confidently with this kind of consideration. 

Our enthusiasm for this kind of research Is such that we could 
extend a list such as this to considerable length. This Is not the place 
to undertake to Inventory the knowledge-generative potentialities of cog- 
nitive mapping research. What does need to be said, we feel. Is that 
while this project failed to provide the In^ediate kinds of benefits we 
envisioned for It, it has demonstrated the potential of this line of 
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analysfs as a basis for strengthening the foundations from which com- 
munity consultants can niount their ameliorative activities. 
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SAMPLE JUDGING FORM 



EDUCATION 
PORT ANGILIS INFLUENT I ALS INVENTORY 



The names on tha fol lowing list rapresent Individuals who are 
Involved In some aspect of education In Port Angeles* They were obtained 
from three sources- stories In the Port Angeles dally newspaparp lists 
of office holders (such as the members of the school board), and inter- 
views with people associated with educatlDn In the conimunlty. 

What you are asked to do Is straightforward* Beside each name 
are two columns of questions* In the first set of columns you are asked 
to indicate how well you know the Individual. In the second set of col- 
umns you are asked to describe the nature of the IndivlduaMs InvolveiBnt 
In education. 

If you do not find someone whose nanrm you think should be on a 
list of leaders In education In Port Angeles, please add the name to the 
list. 



Abuan, Encarnaclon 
Adklns, Victoria R* 
Ado! phsent Mari lyn 
A I {man, Robert 
A! I man, Mrs* Robert 
Anderson , Duane 
Anderson, Jan 
Anderson, Richard L* 
Andre, Barbara 
Andrus, Joyce I on 
Anstett, Betty 
Arnold, Barbara E, 
Ashley, Anne 
Assein, Barbara 



Check One: 


Check One: 


1 have 1 have heard 1 know 

not heard of him but him 

of him don't know him personally 


IMPORTANCE 
A a C 
Core Support Perlph_e_r:y_ 
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PERIPHERY 



Core - People who are highly involved in determining the nature and 
direction of educatfon in the connmunlty. 

Support P^:?oplQ who are involved In the educatfon system In the com= 

munity, usuaMy in terms of its day-to-day operation, but who 
do not take initiatives to shape the nature and directfon of 
education in the community. 

Periphery - People who are only indirectly related to education and In- 
volve themselves In It only occasionally, 

Ej<amp I e 

Teachers do not fall into a particular category simply because 
they are teachers; rather, the level of a particular teacher's 
involvement in shaping the nature and direction of educai ion In 
the community will determine into which category he or she falls. 
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SAMPLE l-C QUESTIONNAIRE 



Port Angeles Education Survey 
Fa II I 974 



Respondent 
Date 
Intervi ewer 



Part I . Ba G kg r Q u n d _ _[ n for ma t i on 
Primary Position 

Other Positions, Memberships, etc* 



Length of Tlrne Primary Position Held _ 

Length of Time In Port Angeles 

Age Sex 

Parf il, Invenlory of individuals Related to Education 

From the If st of names on the following two pages- 
A* EGtimate the frequency of contact in an "average month*" 
B. Please rank the ten most Important Individuals In the area 
of education. Please rank yourself If appropriate, 
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A, Estimate the frequency of contact in an "average month," 

B. PI erase rank the tan most Important fndf vidua Is In the area of education. 





A 


B 






A 


8 




1 . 






Robert Al Iman, M.O, 


37. 






George Ellis 


2. 






Mrs , Robert Al Iman 


38. 






Bl 1 1 Elwood 








Duane Anderson 


39. 






Alan Enderle 


^ 






Barbara Andre 


40. 






Lavonne Ensor 


5. 






C. Vernon Basom 


41 . 






Donald F. Fairbairn 


6, 






Leonard Bel 1 


42. 






Art Fe i ro 


7. 






Hattie Berglund 


43, 






Wl 1 1 lam Gel lor 


8. 






Erma Berkley 


44, 






Gary Gleason 


9. 






Gene Sfddlnger 


45, 






Frank Gore 


10. 






Nina L. BInkle 


46. 






Jack Graham 


i 1 . 






Henry Boni 


47. 






Darlene V. Granlund 


12. 






Geneva Borho 


48. 






Pater B. Granlund 


13. 






Bob Boyd 


49. 






George E. (Ed) Grler 


14. 






Leonard Broul 1 lard 


50. 






Nancy Grier 


15. 






Henry A. Brown 


51 . 






Sam Haguewood 


16. 






Mary Brown 


52. 






A. H. (Gus) Haley 


17. 






Harrlette Buchmann 


53. 






Jan Hare 


18, 






George Buck 


54. 






Charlotte Hartman 


19, 






Charles Byrd 


55. 






Sandl H rtmann 


20. 






Karen Byrd 


56. 






Mary Hendricks 


21 . 






D. J . Caul kms 


57. 






Charles Herring 


22. 






Bruce Clampett 


58. 






Russel 1 Hesse Iman 


23, 






Bob Clawson 


59. 






Judy Hoffman 


24. 






Rosemary Cockrl I i 


60. 






Eric Hoglund 


25. 






Constance Collins 


61 . 






h%}rtha hbl 1 1 n pworth 


26. 






Paul H. Conner 


62. 






Curtis G. Home 


27. 






Esti 1 I Cornett 


63. 






Tom Hostetler 


28. 






Reba Cornett 


64, 






Kenneth Howerton 


29. 






Margaret Crawford 


65. 






MI 1 ton Hunt 


50. 






Kay L. Dill 


66, 






Reed Jarvis 


31. 






John C, Drain 


67. 






Elspeth Kalahar 


32. 






Frank Ducceschi 


68, 






Gordon f^lahar 


33. 






Dennis A. Duncan 


69. 






John Karas 


34. 






Dorothy Duncan 


70. 






Darlene L, Kays 


35. 






Merle Eel Is 


71, 






John B, Kays 


36. 






Charmian El 1 iot 


72, 






Stephen Kennady 










73* 






Sanford Keys 
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A. 
B, 

74. 

75, 
76, 
77. 
73, 
Id. 
80. 
81 . 
82. 

36, 
37. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
0\ . 
^2, 

9^5. 
94. 
95. 
96, 

^n. 
I no . 

lOh 
102. 

104. 
lot). 
106. 
107. 
lOR. 
109. 



Estimate th© frequency of contact in an "dverage fr^nth,'' 

Please rank the fen most important Individuals In the area of education. 



B 



B 



Vi rgi I H. King 
Beverly Kinney 
Lyle B. Kinney 
James Kirks 
Robert Klock 
Larry Lack 
Pau I Larroureux, Jr. 
Don Lang 

Richard (Bunk) Lang 
Eugene L. Larsen 
Everett B. l\ndaas 
Lyle Lindel len 
Jack Little 
Kick Lotzgesal I 
John f^aier 
Robbie Mantooth 
Wriyne Mason 
Mariys Matt! la 
Gary L. McLaughl In 

Susan McNeeley 
Dorthy Munkeby 
^Manchard Matte 
Thomas C. Nea I 
Kathy Nor=fhrop 
John i . Uor tc.n 
James Ph! I I Ips 
Darold L. Powel I 
June Priest 
Hal Puddy 
Merrie Quast 
Werner Quast, Ph. D. 
Helen Radke 
George Rains 
Robert Rel ler 
Robert Re Her 
Botsy Robins 



MO. 

! I h 

I 12. 

I 13. 

I 14. 

I 15. 

I 16. 

I 17. 

I IS. 

I 19. 

iXO. 

121 . 

122. 

123. 

124. 

125. 

126 

127. 

128. 

129. 

130. 

131 . 

132. 

133. 

134, 

I 3D. 

136. 

137. 

138. 

139, 

140, 

141 . 

142, 

143, 

144. 

145. 

146. 



Albert A. Rob I an 
Ron Rogstad 
Lorraine Ross 
Robert K. Ross 
Carol M. Royce 
Fred Royce 
Mac Ruddel I 
Gordon Sand! son 
Norma Sand [son 
Ken Sandwick 
N^arge Sandwsck 
Donna Capp 
Charles Savage 
L. E. Scarr, Ed. D. 
Kenneth W. Schermer 
^tty Schuon 
Des Slavers 
Retty Sleeper 
Donald Sleeper 
Mary Slehofcr 
John Swedstedt 
John Swingle 
Frank Thayer 
Ned Thomas 
A I ice Thorne 
Merton L. Thornton 
Richard E. Tlmni 
Barbara Townsend 
Margaret Troyer 
Sherman (Rnce ) V^bster 
Marl lyn Welch 
Thomas M. Wl I I ians 
Charles Wi I I son 
Joseph Wolfe 
nale Woods Ide 
Floyd Young 
Ro^ia I i nd Young 
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Port Angeles Education Survey 

Interview List 

January I, 1975 
N = 53 



1 ; 


Anderson 


School Board 


I ) 


B 1 e 1 


Voc, Ed. Director, College 


3) 


Bi dd I nger 


Teacher, elementary, P#A, Ed. Assoc. 


4) 


M. Brown 


Former School Board Member 


5 ) 


Buck 


- Radio Station Owner 


6) 


Col llns 


- Counselor, Sr. High 


7) 


Duccesch! 


Managing Editor, newspaper 


8) 


Da* Duncan 


- Teacher, elementary 


9) 


Do. Duncan - 


" Active Citizen 


iO) 


Elliot 


» County PTA President 


1 ! ) 


Ellis 


Former Superintendent, P,A. School District 


12) 


Fe i ro 


Dean of Students^ College 


14) 


G. Grier 


- Teacher, Sr. High 


15) 


Hare 


School Board 


16) 


Hartman 


- Teacher, Sr* High, P. A. Ed, Assoc. 


17) 


Herring 


Radio Station Owner 


18) 


Hesse 1 man 


Teacher, Sr. High 


19) 


Horne 


» Ass't. Supt., P. A. School District 


20) 


J . Kays 


-- Teacher, Sr. High 


21) 


King 


Principal , elementary 


22) 


B. Kinney 


Fed. Proj, & Reading Coordinator, P*A, Schoo 


23) 


L. Kinney 


Principal , elementary 


24) 


Lang 


Pr I nc i pa 1 , el ementary 
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Mp ' sr ^ 


President, Col lege 


} 


,tOQ+h 


Former School Community Relations Coordinator 


^ / } 


Mason ^ 


rr 1 nc 1 pa 1 ^ J r, H 1 gh 


Zo J 


Matt i 1 a - 


Education writer, newspaper 


J ) 


Mc La ugh 1 1 n - 


Teacher, Sr. Hi gh, P. A* Ed , Assoc. 


^ 

.'"U ) 


McNseley ^ 


jsacher, Jr* High, PsA* td* Aslc. 


^ 1 

J 1 ) 


Munkeby — 


Ex* Director, Chamber of Commerc© 


Jd ) 


MaTTe = 


bchool Doard 


X t\ 


Northrop 


School Board 


) 


r n M 1 1 pS " 


Bank Pr8S 1 dent 


JO ) 


rowe 1 1 — 


rrincipal, Jr. High 


J / ) 




r * n - L/ 1 Ty (via na gs r 


JO ) 




Professor, Col lege 


J? ) 


Ra d ks = 


Kea 1 tsTate DroKer 


4U } 


Robins ^ 


Active Citizen 


4 1 ) 


Rogstad - 


Plant Mgr*, ITT Rayonier 


/I o \ 
42 ) 


R, Ross 


Teacher, J r. Hi gh 


43) 


Royce 


Supervisor, ITT Rayonier 


44 ) 


Scarr - 


Superintendent, P^A, School District 


45 } 


Schermer - 


Pr I nc i pa 1 , el ementary 


4o ) 


D* bleeper ^ 


Bus. Mgr., P. A* School District. 


47) 


Slehofer 


Curriculum Consultant, P*A. School District 


48) 


Thayer 


School Board 


49) 


Thomas 


Publisher & Editor of newspaper 


50) 


Thornton 


Principal J elementary 


51 ) 


T 1 mnf 


Principal , elementary 


52) 


Will iams 


Principal, Sr. High ' 


53) 


Will son 


President, Savings & Loan Assoc, 
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PORT ANGELES COGNITIVE MAPPING INTERVIEW LIST 



I ) 


Duncan, Dor+hy 


? 1 t 1 zen 


2) 


Northrop 


Sf^hrin 1 Rnarri 


3) 


Thayer 


Schoo! Board 


4) 


Ross, R. 


Teacher 


5) 


Mason 


Pr 1 net pa 1 


6) 


S 1 ehof er 


Supt# 's Office 


7) 


Hart man 


Teacher 


8) 


Kinne.'y, L. 


Pr i nc i pa 1 . 


9) 


Rob i ns 


C i 1 1 zen 


10) 


Quast 


Coi leae 


1 i ) 


Hare 


School Board 


\?) 


Ba 1 er 


Co 1 I ege 




Sea rr 


SuDsr i n tsndent 

U ! 1 1 1 1 >^ 1 ! U III 




T H a r 1 s 


^npniRl FHiinatfnn 


15) 


fi \ \ \ \ ams 


Pr 1 nc i oa 1 


16) 


Ellis 


CI t 1 zen 


17) 


Hnrnp 


Aqq i q+ Sunprf ntpnrfpnt 


18) 


T i mrn 


Pr 1 nc 1 Da 1 


19) 


Mr L a uah 1 in 


Tsachar 


20) 


Kiney, B. 


Supt. Of f 1 ce 


21 ) 


Du-^can, Dennis 


Teacher 


22) 


11 rnton 


Principal 


23) 


Kays, J» 


Teacher 


24) 


Duccesch i 


Mad i a 


25) 


Matte 


School Board 


26) 


EI 1 lot 


Citizen 


27) 


Col ! Ins 


Teacher 
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— Of 




SuDt 's Office 




1 Im ! I I ! a 


Med i a 


30) 


r n 1 n n 

r ifc 1 1 i 1 1 ^ 


Media 


J 1 / 




Tsacher 


32) 


Grier, G. 


Teac nsr 


33) 


^f^hp rrner 


Pr j ncl pa 1 


34 ) 


Norl'on 


Pr 1 ncl pa I 


35 ) 


B 1 dd 1 n Q©r 


Teacher 




pQwe 1 1 


Pr 1 ncl pa 1 


37) 


Fe 1 ro 


Co 1 1 ege 


3fl) 


R^i 1 

us 1 I 


Co I 1 ege 




W t i i er^ n 
n I ! 1 3tJ 1 1 


Bus i rtsss 


ACS \ 


Lang 


Pr i ncl pa I 


41 ) 


Buck 


Bus i ness 




rsi ny 


Pr 1 nc i Da 1 






H i ah Schoo 1 Adm i n * 


AA \ 


rig U f T 


C 1 + 1 zen 


} 


Drown f m • 


C i + ! zen 






School Board (New member ) 


47 ) 


KaVR D 


Teacher 




nr^^ n 1 A n H 

1 u M 1 Q 1 1 U 


Teacher 




WW ! 1 1 ! ! r\ ■ 


Teacher 


50) 


Grier, N* 


Teacher 


51 ) 


Kalahar 


Teacher 


52) 


BInkie 


Teacher 


53) 


McDouQa 1 


Teacher 


54) 


Llndel len 


Teacher 


55) 


Berkley 


Teacher 


56) 


LamoureauK 


Citizen 
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57) 


Man tooth 


u 1 T I zen 


58) 


Ross, L, 


W 1 Ty l^Oy • 


59) 


tosom 


uiTy \jov- 


60) 


Crawford 


Lr 1 T 1 zen 


61 ) 


Thomas 


vnBQ 1 a 


62) 


Radke 


Bus i 1 1 ^533 


63) 


Gleason 


Teacher 


64) 


McNeel y 


Teacher 


65) 


Haugge 


u I T 1 zen 


66) 


Snel 1 


Ci t i zen 


67) 


Li ndeneau 


Citizen 


68) 


Jewel 


Cftlzen 


69) 


Wehr 1 i 


Citizen 


70) 


Wray 


City Gov. 


71 ) 


Haguawood 


City Gov, 
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FOOTNOTES 



Chapter II 

L Floyd Hunter, Contnun ^ tv Power Structure (Chapel Hi I I : University of 
North CaroMna Press, 1953). 

2. Robert Dahl, Who Governs? Democracy and Power In an American City 
(New Haven: Yale Press^ 1961). 

3^ Peter Bachrach and Morton S, Baratz, Power and Poverty: Theory and 
Practice, (New York: Oxford Unlversfty Press* 1970). 



Chapter I I I 

N George A. Kelly, A Theory of Personal Itv- The Psychology of Personal 
Constructs (New "York t "w. W. Norton and Company, 1963). 



George A, Kelly, The Psychology of Personal Constructs, Voh I & M 
(New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1955), 

2, The reader Is directed to the following books and articles as an 
i ntroduct 1 on : 

Steven R. Brown, "On the Use of Variance Designs In 0 
Methodology/- Psycho logical Record , 20 (1970), 
pp. 179-189. 

Steven R, Brown and T, D. Ungs, "Representativeness 
and the Study of Human Behavior," Social Science 
Quarterly , 51 (1970) pp. 514-526. 

S,H, Cohen and Richard W* Taylor, "An EKperlmental Study 
of the Public Mind: An Application of 0 Methodology 
to a Local Referendum Situation," Experimental Study 
of Pol Itics (July 1970), pp. 82-117. 

Fred N* terllnger, "The Attitude Structure of the 

Indlvlduah A Q Study of the Educational Attitudes 
of Professors and Laymen," Genetic Psychological 
Monographs (1956) pp. 283-329", 
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Fred N. Kerlinger, "Q Methodology in Bahaviora! Research," 
in Science, Psvchology, and Communication* Essays Honor- 
Wl I 1 lam Stephenson , ed. by S, R. Brown and D. J, Brenner 
(Teachers College Press, CQlumbia University, 1972), 
pp. 3-38. 

William Stephenson, "Application of 0 Method to the Measure-' 
ment of Public Opinion'-, Psycho log I ca I Record (July 1964), 

pp, 265-273. 

William Stephenson, "Independency and Operat Inna M sm In Q 
Sorting^% Psycho log I ca i Record (July, 1963), pp. 269-272* 

WMMam Stephenson, Th_e_. Study of Behavior (University of 
Chicago Press, 1953)". 
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